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John Mackay Said It 


To radiate the light of God and mediate the love of God, the 
church must be a pilgrim church. God summons us to pilgrim- 
age, to life on the missionary road. We must journey not only 
along desert paths and jungle trails, but in the teeming alleys 
of our cities. God commands us to be missionaries not only in 
the community where we live, not only in the national environ- 
ment of our home church, but to the ends of the earth. The 
church’s place is the frontier. . . . § Beyondness is a unique 
dimension of the Christian religion. . . for Christian truth is 
not so much something that we have as something that has us. 
The only way to possess it is to serve it. The “truth as it is in 
Jesus” is not a badge for display, but a banner to be unfurled 
and followed. ... 4 The functionaries of the church and the form 
of its organization have been designed by Jesus Christ to serve 
the best interests of the church, to fulfill his purpose for the 
church . . . for the only form of ecclesiastical order which can 
reflect, or be continuous with, the New Testament church is 
one which produces saints and cultivates the communion of 
saints... . § The church exists to glorify God, to make him mani- 
fest to men, to reflect the splendor of his nature, and to serve 
his eternal purpose in Jesus Christ, who is the sole head of the 
church. 


—JOHN A. MACKAY in The Ecumenical Era in Church and Society, a Symposium in 


Honor of John A. Mackay, edited by Edward J. Jurji. Just published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Defense Is Offered for Degree Awards 





They Mean Something 


To THE OUTLOOK: ; 
On the vast majority of important 1s- 
sues, I fully agree with your editorial pol- 
icies and appreciate your courageous, in- 
telligent leadership. But I feel you have 
taken to the extreme your “hobby’ of 
belittling the D.D. degree for ministers. 
Your selection of letters on the subject 
and the headlines you give them (such as 
in the June 8 issue) are not only full of 
stinging ridicule, but also strongly imply 
that the minister who has such a degree 
must have had an extra $25 to spend on 
the “Black Market” in a dark alley from 
some shady “paper” institution, after try- 
ing desperately for years to gain some 
recognition for himself in some more dig- 
nified manner. Such continuous propa- 
ganda is nothing less than intimidation 
of the man who happens to appreciate his 
D.D. degree and would like to say so. But 
in spite of seeming to go against popular 
opinion, and thereby making myself look 
small, I would like to stand up to be 
counted as perhaps the only minister I 
know who would admit publicly that his 
“honorary” degree means something to 
him. Incidentally it has taken me seven 
years to display this much courage. _ 
And while I am confessing my pride 
and supposedly unministerial spirit, I 
would like to say that my degree came 
from one of our highly esteemed Presby- 
terian colleges from which I was gradu- 
ated (with an “earned” degree), totally 
unsolicited, unbought, and as a complete 
surprise. And though the D.D. degree is 
listed as “unearned,” it came after twenty 
years of formal education and sixteen 
years of fairly devoted labor as a “Mister” 
among the clergy. I accepted it simply as 
an expression of thanks and as an en- 
couragement to strive to be more worthy 
of such expressed confidence. I am still 
humbly grateful even after these seven 
years. There are many intangible ways in 
which I have been helped by it, and I 
imagine other men who have been so rec- 
ognized would at least secretly concur. 
New I am not at all certain that this 
time-honored system is the best which 
could be devised for offering such en- 
couragement. We need another. But un- 
til a better, fairer plan is presented and 
adopted, why label the system we have as 
totally evil in a purely negative approach? 
There just may be the same undesirable 
effects coming from other kinds of hon- 
orary degrees, awards, citations, or even 
so-called “earned” degrees worn by men 
who may not be any smarter, more dedi- 
cated, or more effective than some who 
have no degrees at all. Let’s start a cam- 
paign on “ranks” all the way from mili- 
tary service to Boy Scouts, and do every- 
thing else possible to eliminate jealousy 
or unfairness (and there is a considerable 
amount of it admittedly) within the min- 
istry such as creating a uniform salary, 
a standard cost of church buildings, and 
uniform size of congregations with equal 
“importance” which ministers will serve 
without any possible distinctions or cause 
for jealousy—also perhaps encouraging 
uniform dress, the driving of one of the 
“low-priced three,” and other common 
outward appearances for all ministers. 
These would all be steps toward an ulti- 
mate Christian ideal of equality among 
brethren, and I would vote for them at 
the next meeting of presbytery—if I had 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. 
Inc., 612 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except 
MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


any idea they would work even as well as 
the imperfect system we have. 

THE Rev. JAMrEs M. Grecory, D.D. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

NOTE—Dr. Gregory has evidently con- 
fused our treatment of honorary degrees, 
about which we have serious reservations, 
and our attacks upon the bogus degree racket. 
The June 8 letters were not selected; they 
were all that we received—one! Suggestions 
as to how the headlines could have expressed 
the contents of the letter more accurately 
or objectively will be welcomed.—Editors. 


Denver Churches 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The article on the election of Dr. Arthur 
Miller as Moderator of the United Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in the June 1 
issue of THE OUTLOOK states that Dr. Mil- 
ler’s church “is one of two Denver church- 
es described as racially integrated: It 
has a Formosan deacon, an Indian, and 
one Negro family (The Episcopal Ca- 
thedral of Denver has a Negro family as 
members. )” 

Perhaps the information is correct, but 
it leaves the impression that only two 
Denver churches are integrated. This 
would be a gross misrepresentation of the 
facts, and completely unfair to Dr. Mil- 
ler’s church, other churches in the city 
(Presbyterian and otherwise), and Den- 
ver itself. 

Whatever may be said of other denom- 
inations, this can be said of United Pres- 
byterians: Our so-called “Negro” church 
has a number of active Caucasian fam- 
ilies. Our so-called “Spanish” church has 
Anglos, Negroes, Indians, and Jews with- 
in its walls. At the last meeting of the 
presbytery, a Negro from another church 
was taken under care of presbytery as a 
candidate for a church vocation. A num- 
ber of other churches have Spanish and 
Oriental members and officers. Many of 
these churches actually have a much high- 
er ratio of minority peoples as members 
and leaders than Dr. Miller’s church. Yet 
it may be said that in very few churches 
is the degree of integration what it ought 
to be.... CHARLES S. BuRGEsS. 
Denver, Colorado. 

NOTE—Sorry for this error. We were 
evidently misinformed by a reliable Denver 
source.—Editers. 


MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 








WORLDWIDE PRAYERS 


As the World Refugee Year 
nears, beginning July 1, prayers 
are being offered around the world 
for the success of the observance. 

The committee for this observ- 
ance was formed by 50 internation- 
al voluntary agencies dealing with 
refugee problems, under sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations. 

Elfan Rees, World Council of 
Churches representative in this 
program, called these prayer serv- 
ices “one of the greatest single acts 
of united universal prayer in the 
history of mankind.” 

They have been called for by the 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, by Pope John XXIII, 
and by the chief rabbis of Judaism. 








Presbyterian, U. S.—Ernest Trice Thompson, 
1220 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 
July 2-Aug. 14—In Brazil: Meeting of 

North Brazil Mission, tour of mission 

Points, General Council of the World 

Presbyterian Alliance; Brazilian Pres- 

byterian Centennial. 
Aug. 23—Richmond, Va., 

church. 
Aug. 30, Norfolk, Va., First church. 
Sept. 6, Blowing Rock, N. C. 
Sept. 13, Horseshoe, N. C., anniversary. 
Sept. 15, Men of Mecklenburg Presbytery, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Sept. 19, Atlanta, Ga., Presbytery men’s 
rally. 

Sept. 24, Union Seminary, Va., convoca- 
tion. 

Sept. 25, Kanawha Presbytery men of the 
church, Charleston, W. Va. 

Oct. 4, Roanoke, Va., union service. 

Oct. 11, Deland, Fla. 

Oct. 17-18, Lake Placid, Fla.; Minister- 

Elder-Deacon retreat, St. Johns. 

Oct. 22, Winchester, Va., presbyterial. 
Oct. 25, Montgomery, W. Va., dedication. 
Nov. 4, Atlanta, Ga., Agnes Scott. 

Nov. 4-5, General Council, Atlanta. 
Nov. 6, Macon, Ga., convocation. 

Nov. 19, Auburn, Ala., men’s meeting. 

NOTE—In providing his itinerary, Dr. 
Thompson writes: 

I will be able to accept only a limited 
number of engagements during the first 
and the third quarters of the Seminary 
term. The Seminary authoritites; how- 
ever, have released me for the entire sec- 
ond quarter, from January 1 through 
March 21. In this period I shall be free 
to travel extensively throughout the 
church. 

In accordance with an action of the 
General Assembly, I am asking the office 
of the Stated Clerk to arrange my itin- 
erary during this period. Any requests, 
therefore, for the Moderator’s presence 
during the period January 1 through 
March 21 should be directed to the office 
of the Stated Clerk (341-E Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga.) as soon as 
that can be done. 


River Road 


U. S. CHURCH SHOWS 
BENEVOLENCE GAINS 

Five months’ receipts reported through 
May 31 by Presbyterian, U. S., Assem- 
bly agencies were as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $137,- 
004, (last year, same time: $135,645); 
26.9% of the budget (last year: 25%). 

CHRISTIAN Epucation (Richmond), 
$135,955 ($119,199); 16.1% (16.2%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $320,151 
($324,345): 17.5% (16.5%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta). $229,086 
($184,291); 17% (16.4%); Invercwvurcn 
ACENCIES, $4,968 ($5,326); 21% (18.8%). 

Wort_p Missions (Nashville), $1,522,863 
($1,388,218): 33.6% (30.6%). 





MASSANETTA SPRINGS 

Among the general conferences sched- 
uled for Massanetta Springs, Harrison- 
burg, Va., are these: 

July 13-17, United Christian Youth Con- 
ference 

July 17-19, Men’s Conference 

July 20-26, Lutheran Assembly 

July 27-Aug. 1, Women of the Church 

Aug. 1-2, World Mission Conference 

Aug. 14-16, Synod’s Youth Convention 

Aug. 17-30, Bible Conference and Work- 
shop for Ministers 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE Reformed 
Church in America is currently reported 
at 219,131. . . ..CLOSER COOPERATION 
between Southern and American (North- 
ern) Baptists was described just before 
the recent Des Moines, Iowa, meeting 
of American Baptists as of crucial con- 
cern, with the increasing movement of 
Southern Baptists into the North—800,- 
000 since 1940—and a resultant increase 
in the number of Southern Baptist 
churches established. ... FirrTy LAY MEN 
AND WOMEN enrolled in the first Lay 
School of Theology at Lancaster (Pa.) 
Theological Seminary, first of its kind 
to be conducted by a seminary in the 
U. S. . . . ORDINATION OF WOMEN to 
the ministry has been approved by the 
synod of the Moravian Brethren Church 
in Germany (membership: approximate- 
ly 10,000). . . . Minnesota’s 71,557 
Presbyterians last year contributed 
$5,702,302, with benevolences receiving 
$933,326. ... THE PROTESTANT COUN- 
cIL of the City of New York will move 
its headquarters this fall to the new $20,- 
000,000 Interchurch Center, now near- 
ing completion on Riverside Drive. . . . 
THE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN General 
Assembly declined to support the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. . . . PASTOR 
MARTIN NEIMOELLER, president of the 
Evangelical Church of Hesse and Nassau, 
in Germany, has been severely criticized 
for presenting a “peace” memorandum 
signed by some 600,000 Germans to the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 
The memorandum called for a German 
peace treaty which would lessen inter- 
national tension, provide a solution of 
the Berlin problem and promote the uni- 
fication of Germany. Critics said he had 
no right to “embarrass”’ the church which 
he heads in this way. . . . THE OPPoO- 
NENTS OF William Howard Melish! 
ousted supply pastor of Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have taken over the church property, 
closed since 1957 because of a ten-year- 
old parish dispute, and the church may 
soon be reopened. . . . THE PERSECUTION 
of Spanish-Protestants has been eased in 
recent months, according to the Baptist 
World Alliance. . . . Brrty GRAHAM 
has praised the faith of Russian Baptists 
as “a light burning for which we all 
should be thankful.” . . . Brnco, con- 
DUCTED BY non-profit organizations, has 
been legalized by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture. 











Gill Dates Cancelled 
For Montreat Meeting 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—The Board of 
Women’s Work of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., has announced that by 
agreement with Theodore A. Gill, presi- 
dent-elect of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif., Dr. Gill 
has been released from his assignment 
as platform hour speaker for the Wom- 
en’s Conference in Montreat, N.C., July 
15-22. 

The agreement was reached after the 
Committee on Conferences and Program 
of the Mountain Retreat Association, 
which has final review and authority over 
conference program and speaker arrange- 
ments, had informed the Board of Wom- 
en’s Work that it believed it inadvisable 
for Dr. Gill to speak in Montreat at 
this time. 

Since Dr. Gill had requested, a short 
time earlier, that he be released from his 
commitment to speak, in order that he 
might represent the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, at the meeting of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance in Brazil, 
the plans for his series of addresses in 


Montreat were dropped. He was to have: 


spoken on “The Individual Christian’s 
Worldwide Witness.” 


Confirmation Publicity 


The platform committee, in its com- 
ments to the Board, referred to wide- 
spread publicity incident to Dr. Gill’s 
approval by the General Assembly of the 
UPUSA Church, in electing him presi- 
dent of San Francisco Seminary. Dr. 
Gill was attacked on the basis of pub- 
lished statements concerning his belief 
in the Virgin Birth, but the attack was 
not sustained by the presbytery in which 
the seminary is located. The seminary’s 
board of trustees upheld the choice 
unanimously and the Assembly refused 
to interpose its authority where the trus- 
tees and Dr. Gill’s presbytery have pri- 
mary responsibility. In view of the trus- 
tees’ recommendation, the Assembly gave 
its overwhelming confirmation of the 
election. 

A series of speakers, representing dif- 
ferent segments of the Christian Church 
around the world, will speak in Dr. Gill’s 
place, the Board announced. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—It is understood 
that Dr. Gill’s request to be released 
from this commitment was made some 
time earlier and that the request was 


Refugee Problem Seen 
As “Most Serious” 


GENEVA—A worldwide appeal to ac- 
cept, as “the most serious moral obliga- 
tion of this generation,” the responsibil- 
ity for helping the world’s 45,000,000 
refugees has been issued here by the In- 
ternational Committee for World Refu- 
gee Year. 

Elfan Rees, internationally recognized 
authority on refugee problems, declared 
that “history has placed upon the men 
and women of this generation who them- 
selves have been spared the ordeal of 
being uprooted and dispossessed, the 
binding responsibility to care for the 
world’s homeless.” 

Dr. Rees made the appeal as chairman 
of the International Committee, an as- 
sociation of 50 international voluntary 
agencies concerned with the refugee prob- 
lem. He is the permanent representative 
in Europe and Advisor for Refugee Af- 
fairs of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, a joint agency 
of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council. 

Describing the proposed crusade as 
“one of the greatest single acts of united 
universal prayer in the history of man- 
kind,” he said prayers will be offered by 
the world’s Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews. He said it is also hoped 
that appeals for prayers will be made by 
the Dalai Lama to Buddhists and by the 
Aga Khan and the Ministers of the In- 
terior in some nine different countries to 
the world’s Muslims. 

Dr. Rees emphasized that the Inter- 
national Committee, which represents the 





refused except for his engagement on the 
last two days of the conference. 

Then, when the Montreat committee 
made its presentation, the series of talks 
was cancelled by the staff and Board 
president, without a decision by the 
Board of Women’s Work. 

Replacement will include: Ben L. 
Rose, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Emory Ross 
(Africa), tentative; E. A. (Andy) An- 
drews, head of Men’s Work (Europe) ; 
Bryan de Kretser of Ceylon (Far East) ; 
Merle Patterson, Montgomery, Ala. 


The Montreat committee on conference 
and program is composed of Raleigh M. 
Engle, Chester, S. C.; John McSween, 
Columbia, S. C.; and Professor E. A. 
Beaty of Davidson College. 








greatest number of voluntary agencies 
ever to unite in a single cause, is con- 
cerned with “all refugees—everywhere,” 
particularly those who do not come under 
the UN High Commissioner’s mandate, 
“since those who do, have at least some 
protection.” 

He describes the committee as “an ex- 
pression of the social conscience of civ- 
ilized people” and said one of its basic 
aims will be to bring the plight of the 
refugee to the attention of the world 
community and help translate the feeling 
of “wanting to do something” into prac- 
tical terms. 

He said the committee will seek to do 
this by sharing the first-hand knowledge 


of its member organizations about refu- 
gees and aiding wherever possible in the 
establishment of national committees for 
the year. He noted that less than half of 
the 59 nations who voted support for the 
year have actually moved towards setting 
up programs. 

Dr. Rees released up-to-date figures on 
the number of the world’s refugees. There 
are in the world at the moment, he re- 
ported, about 45,000,000 refugees. This 
figure includes more than 27,500,000 in 
Asia, another 18,000,000 plus in Europe 
and 170,000 in Africa. He said the fig- 
ure represents as many people as inhabit 
all of France, or the German Federal 
Republic or the United Kingdom. (Eps) 


WIDESPREAD SUPPORT RALLIED 
TO AID COLUMBUS, GA., MINISTER 


On the Sunday following the heart at- 
tack suffered by Robert B. McNeill, 
whose relationship to the First church, 
Columbus, Ga., was recently dissolved 
by a commission of Southwest Georgia 
Presbytery, prayers were offered in many 
churches in Columbus in different de- 
nominations for the complete recovery 
of the 44-year-old minister. 

Mr. McNeill had been stricken while 
bowling with his 10-year-old son, Frank. 

At the same time, while newspapers 
across the country were writing in edi- 
torial support of the minister and the 
freedom of the pulpit, the Mt. Lebanon 
church in Pittsburgh, Pa., served by a 
former pastor of the Columbus church, 
John Calvin Reid, was taking an addi- 
tional step. 


Called to Pittsburgh 


Dr. Reid called upon his congregations 
at 9 a.m. and 11. a.m. to invite Mr. Mc- 
Neill to join the Mt. Lebanon staff as 
one of its ministers for one year, during 
which time it was hoped that he could 
“get relief from the strain and make a 
decision of a more permanent nature if 
he wants to do so.” 

The congregations responded with en- 
thusiasm, pledging more than $11,000 to 
care for the minister’s salary and ex- 
penses. 

In his sermon Dr. Reid said the Co- 
lumbus situation can be reduced to two 
issues: “What is the Christian attitude 
toward the race question and freedom of 
the pulpit?” 

About the first, he said, “The only way 
to get the Christian answer is to ask the 
Christian question, “What would Jesus 
think and do and say in this situation?’ ” 

Dr. Reid also criticized the chairman 
of the commission who was quoted in 
newspaper stories as saying, “The voice 
of the pulpit should be the voice of the 
congregation.”’ 

Dr. Reid said, ““May God save us from 
that. To hear that the Apostle Paul or 
Martin Luther, or John Calvin would 
probably turn over in their graves.” 
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He said, ‘‘The Kingdom of God will 
never come on earth if the voice of the 
pulpit is reduced to nothing more than an 
echo of the voice of the congregation,” 
as he reminded his congregation of the 
words of the Apostle Paul: 

“Am I now seeking the favor of man 
or of God? If I were still pleasing man, 
I should not be a servant of Christ.” 
Moderator’s Comment 


In an address before the Synod of 
North Carolina in Charlotte, the Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, Ernest 
Trice Thompson, referred to the Colum- 
bus case in his address on the Calvinistic 
heritage, as he said: 

We are... committed to a defense of 
the freedom of the pulpit. It may be that 
we are now being put to the test. One 
of our presbyteries, through its Commis- 
sion on the Minister and His Work, has 
recently dismissed a minister from his 
charge—a minister who has spoken and 
written fearlessly, yet in love, on the 
race issue in the South. The chairman of 
the commission, in defense of this action 
which is now exciting national attention, 
is quoted in the New York Times as say- 
ing that “the voice of the pulpit should 
be the voice of the congregation.” 

It is hard, in fact impossible, for me 
to believe that he has been quoted ac- 
curately. I cannot imagine a statement 
more at variance with the Biblical or the 
Calvinistic conception of the minister of 
the gospel. 

If a single presbytery dismisses a min- 
ister from his pulpit on any such grounds, 
or if it appears to have done so—and it is 
being so interpreted through the length 
and breadth of this land—and if this ac- 
tion is not challenged and if need be cor- 
rected by the synod or General Assembly, 
then God help us. The situation is far 
more critical than I thought. If the free- 
dom of one minister is sacrificed, the free- 
dom of us all is in danger. And if the 
freedom of the pulpit is lost, then every 
other freedom is in jeopardy. 

Newspapers across the country have 
quoted a statement attributed to the chair- 
man of the commission, Frank C. King, 
Valdosta, Ga., pastor: “The commission 
feels that the voice of the pulpit should 
be the voice of the congregration.” 

Mr. King denies that this was said. 
He declares, for the commission, ‘We 


thoroughly believe in the freedom of the 
pulpit.” Questioned about the form of 
the original statement, he read this para- 
graph: 

“The time has now come when what 
has been the voice of the pulpit should 
also become the voice of the people of 
the church and a witnessing whole— 
a strengthening of the sense of divine 
mission of all church groups.” 

When asked if Mr. McNeill was not 
removed because his views and those of 
the congregation were not the same, Mr. 
King said, “The pulpit and congregation 
should be more or less united in pro- 
claiming the divine mission of the 
church.” (Editorial, page 8.) 


Threats of Violence 
Close Florida Camps 


Threats of violence if Negroes parti- 
cipated in the youth camps of St. Johns 
(Fla.) Presbytery resulted in the closing 
of the camps for the scheduled period. 

The decision was reached by the pres- 
bytery, meeting in Daytona Beach. 

Terrell T. Kirk, pastor of the Leesburg 
church and camp director, said the threats 
came from persons in Hernando County. 

The Washington Shores church in Or- 
lando is the only Negro churgh involved. 

Mr. Kirk said no individuals were spe- 
cifically threatened, but members received 
word of the threats through residents of 
the Brooksville area. These threats were 
reported to county authorities and to the 
offices of the Governor and attorney-gen- 
eral. 

In commenting on the situation Mr. 
Kirk said, “We felt that it was only right 
and proper that young people from all 
our churches should be allowed to attend 
the youth camp. We are not out to in- 
tegrate the world, but only to deal fairly 
with the young people of our presbytery.” 


In Other Churches 

Both the Episcopal and Congregation- 
al Christian churches hold non-segre- 
gated youth camps in Florida, he said. 

“This was our first attempt at a youth 
camp in which Negroes could partici- 
pate,” he said, “but we only took the 
Washington Shores church into the pres- 
bytery three years ago.” 

The conference center at Weeki Wachee 
is used by churches of the Miami and 
Tampa Bay areas in addition to St. 
Johns Presbytery. 

Leaders indicated that the presbytery 
is already taking steps to provide for 
unhindered conduct of the camp program 
next year. In his letter announcing the 
cancellation of the camps which last year 
drew 135 boys, Mr. Kirk said: 

“We deeply deplore both these threats 
of violence and lawlessness and the con- 
doning of such threats. . .. We deeply 
regret the necessity for this action. . 

“We believe that the fullest resources 
of our church program, including our 
camps, must be available to all our youth, 
irrespective of race. 

“The presbytery cannot ... deliberately 
expose our young people to possible phys- 
ical and emotional harm.” 
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On the Nature of National Missions 


SOMEHOW I begin to get the im- 
pression that someone is trying to say 
good-bye to me. The ideal way to retire 
would be just to continue on a day-to- 
day basis to the agreed terminal date and 
then quietly slip out and close the door 
behind you. But it appeared more or 
less inevitable that I should speak on 
this occasion which, in a way, I am glad 
to do. It happens that this is my 43rd 
General Assembly—42 of them consecu- 
tive. All General Assemblies are different 
—and all are exactly alike. That is what 
makes General Assemblies, like the 
church itself, so fascinating a study of 
unity in diversity, or diversity in unity. 
The growth of unity, without losing the 
fruitful tensions of diversity, is the great- 
est development of my lifetime. How- 
ever, I do not want to indulge in rem- 
iniscence, having in mind Satchel Page’s 
sage advice, “Don’t look back. Some- 
thing might be gaining on you.” 


An Inconsistency 

I would like to offer a few reflections 
on the nature of National Missions, com- 
menting on some of its contrasts or para- 
doxes which seem to me to constitute 
much of its essential meaning. There is 
here, as in so much of life, a kind of 
built-in inconsistency. It has been a 
familiar theme with me that there are 
many choices which are not ours to make. 
We are often confronted with what are 
presented as alternatives when actually 
we know that we must embrace them 
both. One instance is the almost endless 
debate about centralization and decen- 
tralization in the church. 


In a church like ours, either alone 
is a course of folly. 


Local responsibility within the bonds 
of general unity gives full scope to the 
best of both. So, also, the debate between 
conservatism and liberalism which is 
often only an exercise in shadow-boxing. 
The apostle admonished us to “Test 
everything; hold fast what is good.” To 
test—that is the liberal attitude; to hold 
fast—that is the conservative attitude. 
To cling to the past without discrimina- 
tion is as foolish as to reject it without 
testing. We have heard it said that the 
place for the church is on the frontier, 
that a revolutionary world demands 2 
revolutionary church, that the gospel is 
itself the most profoundly revolutionary 
force. 

A few weeks ago the New York Times, 





DR. MORSE has long Yeen recognized for 
his statesmanship in ational Missions— 
and in many other areas of the church's 
life. His retirement as general secretary of 
the UPUSA Board of National Missions was 
recogniz-d at the Indianapolis Assembly 
where he made the address, most of which 
is eeproduced here. Following July 1 retire- 
ment, he will serve the Council on Theologi- 
cal Education. 
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By HERMANN N. MORSE 


in its Sunday magazine, reproduced the 
text of a televised interview of John 
Freeman with Lord Bertrand Russell. 
This was a wide-ranging review of Mr. 
Russell’s education, activities, and phi- 
losophy of life. I would disagree com- 
pletely with many of the points of view 
expressed, but his answer to the last ques- 
tion asked him struck a responsive chord 
for me, though not, I suppose, in pre- 
cisely the way he intended. The ques- 
tion was: If the film of this interview 
were to be looked at by his descendants 
in a thousand years’ time, “What would 
you think it worth telling that generation 
about the life you’ve lived and the les- 
sons you've learned from it?” In reply, 
Mr. Russell said: “I should like to say 
two things, one intellectual and one 
moral, The intellectual thing is this: 
when you are studying any matter or 
considering any philosophy, ask yourself 
only what are the facts and what is the 
truth that the facts bear out. . . . The 
moral thing . . . is very simple. I should 
say love is wise, hatred is foolish.” 


Philosophy of Life 

Rightly interpreted, one can build a 
very satisfying philosophy of life on 
those two ideas which will give guidance 
in any field of responsibility. First, we 
have to begin with the world as we find 
it and try to understand it, not as we 
wish it were but as it is, not what we 
want to believe, but what is true to the 
facts. We have to have respect for facts, 
meticulous care and unstinted zeal in 
our search for truth. We have to face the 
reality of the world, so far as our limited 
intelligence can grasp that reality. We 
have to free our minds not only from ig- 
norance but from prejudice, bias, and 
insincerity. Pascal remarked that God 
may not need man’s intelligence, but 
neither does he need man’s ignorance. 


I find satisfaction in the fact that 
National Missions has tried to base 
its program on a sound understanding 
of the facts of life and has not been 
afraid to face reality. 


But second, merely to understand the 
facts may be a sterile and meaningless 
achievement. There are accurate social 
analysts who contribute little or nothing 
to human progress. Intelligence reaches 
the point where it needs to be illuminated 
and directed by some high emotion, some 
sense of direction. The only really cre- 
ative and invincible force in life is love. 
Jesus gave this two facets when he said 
that to love God and to love man were 
the two great commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. Not 
only hatred is foolish, as Mr. Russell 
said; indifference is foolish; selfishness 
is foolish; prejudice is foolish. Only love 


is wise. Only love gives real understand- 
ing. 

May I pursue this line of thought for 
a moment and ask what we might think 
it worthwhile to tell some future genera- 
tion about the lessons learned from our 
experience in National Missions. What 
truths are revealed in the report of the 
standing committee or in the annual re- 
port of the Board? There is an obvious 
attempt to get behind the easy stereotypes 
with which we so often delude ourselves 
about the strength or weakness of the 
church; to discover where our Christian 
faith is a really vital force, where our 
ministry is at grips with the really vital 
problems of contemporary life or where 
it merely provides a dignified facade for 
what is essentially without spiritual 
meaning. There is a genuine searching 
for the creative power of the gospel and 
for the ways to apply it to the real needs 
of our day. You don’t just establish and 
maintain churches or schools or hospitals 
or community centers as ends in them- 
selves. 


Unless they truly mediate the gospel 
to the needs of men, what difference 
does it make whether you have one or 
a thousand ? 


You might gain some social prestige 
but you would accomplish no spiritual 
result. But these are like the answer 
Jesus gave to the question of John’s dis- 
ciples as to his mission—‘Go tell John 
what you see and hear’”—mission is re- 
vealed not in any dogmatic affirmation 
but in what it does to proclaim the gospel 
and to heal the hurts of men. Its objec- 
tive is not to establish “the secure society 
of the saved” but “the adventurous so- 
ciety of the saving.” Missions is love. 
Love is the healing, strengthening, re- 
deeming force. Love is wise. 

When it comes to concrete projects and 
programs, we confront the questions of 
where, to whom, and by what means shall 
we minister? Since resources are always 
limited and inadequate, you can’t do 
everything. A selective process is neces- 
sary. On what basis? Here we have no 
easy rule-of-thumb to apply. How evalu- 
ate the relative importance of any min- 
istry? We know it is not just a question 
of what we want to do, or of what, by 
world standards, will “pay off,” but of 
what will express the love of God even 
to the least of his children. But which 
ones? Where? 


Social Change 

One kind of answer comes when we 
think, as we must, of the immense social 
significance of this enterprise; of the way 
it relates itself to the forces of social 
change and to the great formative devel- 
opments in our national life. Over the 
years in the great movements of popula- 
tion and in those massive changes which 
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have affected the lives of millions of 
people, National Missions has always 
had to be ready to throw itself into the 
breach in the critical struggle for the 
soul of America. You can write much 
of its history in its response to such situ- 
ations. This explains the very great 
concern today for the inner city, for new 
church development, for the welfare of 
our Negro or Puerto Rico population, 
and other problems of massive social sig- 
nificance, which call for comprehensive 
planning of a long-range, overall strategy 
of mission. Here National Missions 
functions as an architect of broad social 
structuring and may justly be tested by 
the social significance of its operation. 
Yet we know we can never stop with that. 
The poor and the lonely and the remote 
must have the gospel preached to them 
also. Inasmuch as we have done it—or 
done it not—unto the least of Christ’s 
brethren, we have done it—or done it not 
—unto him. So there are times when we 
have to stand apart from the great social, 
world-shaking struggles of our time to 
be conscious of the deep need and the 
quiet struggle within the hearts and lives 
of some socially insignificant people in 
some remote places. 

Who shall say that is not also God’s 

will ? 

There is a time to measure social im- 
plications and a time in humility to think 
only of a soul in need, standing naked 
before its Lord; a time to look to what is 
overwhelmingly great and a time to have 
concern for what is small, insignificant, 
and remote. 

I think, too, of a paradox in the rela- 
tion of National Missions to the life -of 
our church. National Missions proceeds 
from the life of the church—expresses 
the church's will for its own life—the 
way it has to extend and sustain its min- 
istry and its fellowship and to express 
in service its sense of the meaning of the 
gospel. Yet it always has to be something 
more than that. Sometimes the church 
stands in its own light—needs some force 
to pull it out of itself into a more in- 
clusive fellowship and a more adven- 
turous pioneering than it really wants. 
Sometimes the church, like Jeremiah, is 
moved to pray that the sword of God 
return into its scabbard, rest, and be still. 
Then it needs a voice to say, “How can 
it be still, when God has given it a 
charge?” So missions expresses what 
the church is, but also what it aspires to 
be and is not. It stands with the church 
when it is comfortably at home, but must 
also plant its feet on the long, hard trail 
of the pioneer, traversing every wilder- 
ness of the world. It is not just where 
we want to go, but where we must go. 
So the most important question in mis- 
sion is what kind of a church do we 
want to help the church to be. 


No Choices 

When you consider the content of the 
program, again you have a series of 
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sharp alternatives but with no choices to 
be made. (1) In the kind of a world 
in which we live, with its high standards 
of technical competence, we have to be 
concerned with the excellence of whatever 
we do. We cannot avoid being judged 
by the technical insights of the skillfully 
served secular culture around us—nor do 
we want to. Actually we take some pride 
in the extent to which we have contrib- 
uted to the development of secular stand- 
ards. We never think of good intentions 
as a substitute for competence. Yet we 
also know that ours is not a secular but 
a spiritual task and that about technical 
competence we must put the qualities of 
love, devotion, unselfish service, even 
when we perform technical tasks. 

(2) This is a period of high mobility 
of people, of fluidity of culture, of deep- 
running change reflected in altered ways 
of living, working, communicating, trav- 
eling, influencing. We have to keep the 
program mobile, fluid; to resist the temp- 
tation to embody it in rigid organiza- 
tional forms; doing well what no longer 
needs to be done; to be experimental and 
adjustable. At the same time we have 
to put down roots deep in the soil of our 
common social life, to have a continuing 
ministry in the midst of change which 
may alter the whole outlook and charac- 
ter of a particular enterprise, to give form 
and substance to this ministry. To over- 
estimate the importance of the institution, 
is to run grave risk of spiritual sterility. 
To understimate it is to risk a dissipa- 
tion of spiritual energy. 


A body without a spirit is a corpse, 
but a spirit without a body is a ghost. 


(3) Again, there must always be both 
a contemporary and an undated element 
in this ministry—as contemporary and 
relevant as the morning paper; as time- 
less as the sun and stars. The faith is 


timeless, but its application to life must 
be current. We have always this problem 
of relevance. We avoid being like that 
congregation of whom Samuel Butlei 
wrote in The Way of All Flesh that “they 
would have been equally horrified to have 
heard the gospel of Jesus Christ doubted 
and to have seen it practiced.” So you 
proclaim the gospel when you heal or 
teach or serve, if you do it in the spirit 
of Christ and to his glory, but in many 
situations you can hardly proclaim the 
gospel at all apart from such ministries, 
because no love can seem real that ignores 
the bitter realities of life. 


Distinctive Enterprise 

Finally, we know that this is of neces- 
sity a distinctive enterprise of the church. 
It has an ecclesiastically and legally rec- 
ognized form. We spell its name with 
capital letters. It is the whole life of 
many people who are proud to bear the 
title “National Missionary.” Only in 
this way can such a complicated, far- 
extended task be accomplished. Yet we 
know that to whatever extent we set it 
apart from the church we miss its real 
significance. What use a Board of Mis- 
sions unless the church is a missionary 
society ? What place for “missions” apart 
from the unity of the church? 

So in the end we realize we will 
never accomplish the missionary task 
unless and until it becomes something 
we all do, all the time, everywhere. 

As I get older, which I have been 
doing for a long time, I have less and 
less interest in debating alternatives. I 
have more and more interest in how 
we can make the gospel as we understand 
it and the church as we know and love 
it effective channels of God’s love for 
men so that his Spirit may have its way 
with us and with the life of the whole 
world in our time. 





EDITORIAL INQUIRY: Church members have troubles too 
Unitarian Appeal to Presbyterians 


What would you. tell a Presbyterian 
considering possible removal to a Uni- 
tarian church? 

This is the situation that arises occa- 
sionally and in the present timé,in con- 
nection with the attempted application 
of Christian principles to racial ‘and 
other situations. 

Recently a subscriber wrote THE Ovut- 
LOOK, indicating that such a step was in 
progress after 40 years of active Presby- 
terian membership. 

Why did this step seem to be impera- 
tive? 

From this member who has been deeply 
involved in the work of the church, a 
teacher and leader in the educational 
program of the congregation, comes the 
story of adult resistance to the church’s 
teaching program in its application to 
living issues—use of the church facili- 
ties was denied to a group seeking to 


find constructive approaches to the pres- 
ent racial conflict. 

The pressure of parents brought about 
removal of this teacher from a young 
people’s class to the adult department 
because of the known attitude of the 
teacher in regard to the race issue. 


4», Social Outcasts 


The teacher and her two children came 
to feel themselves social outcasts in the 
congregation because of the public stand 
which she had taken. 

When appeals were made to the officers 
of the church on behalf of her children, 
she declared, “One by one I approached 
these people, and one by one I was turned 
away empty-handed.” 

When the situation was presented to 
a deacon, provisions were madejfor the 
church member to have a conferenceywith 
another deacon who wished to propose, 
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lt Happened in a Church 


By MARGARET SHANNON 


ROM THE PULPIT that was once 

Peter Marshall’s, a layman flung the 
epithet “hypocrite” at school “salvation- 
ists.” 

Leaning over the open pulpit Bible, 
another appealed for money to help “bear 
this torch” of segregation. 

From a communion table inscribed 
“This do in remembrance of Me,” others 
took the collection plates and took up the 
offering. 

The Metropolitan Assn. for Segregated 
Public Education Monday night held a 
rally at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, where the late Peter Marshall 
was a young preacher before he gained 
fame as U.S. Senate chaplain, a minister 
whose lifetime popularity has grown 
posthumously. 


Changing Section 

Westminster, at the corner of Ponce de 
Leon avenue and Boulevard, NE, stands 
in a changing section of Atlanta. Negroes 
have been pushing toward it, taking over 
housing. 

The plea to the congregation of 700 
for money, made by state-employed pho- 
tographer Ed Friend, called attention to 





a series of questions. In a meeting in 
the church parlor, and after involved and 
lengthy questioning, the deacon said, “If 
the deacons decide to do something to 
help the boy, I want it firmly understood 
that we are willing to help him because 
he is young and presumably innocent; 
we will not be doing anything to help 
you.” 


Resignation 


This led to the formal resignation from 
membership in the church a short time 
later and, after an absence from any 
church for some months, the Presbyterian 
woman said: 


“I decided to try the Unitarians. Their 
performance with regard to the race ques- 
tion was outstandingly constructive. From 
the first day there, I ‘belonged.’ They feel 
that if the teachings of Christ had not 
been so distorted by the Christians the 
whole world would be Christian by now. 
I feel the same way... . 

“What I found out about one group of 
so-called Christians could undoubtedly be 
duplicated in many other places and in 
many other denominations. The situation 
needs to be exposed in the hope that it 
might be improved—but I am so weary 
of fighting.” 


Request— 

Will OvuTLooK readers now write for 
our letters page what they think can be 
done to avoid such results as described 
here? Letters limited to 300 words or 
less will enable us to publish the ideas 
of a larger number of those who reply.— 
EpDITors. 
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the shifting color line in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“You have seen it right here on Ken- 
nesaw Avenue, around the corner,” he 
said, speaking of Negro encroachment. 

Mr. Friend, inveterate attender of in- 
tegrated events on his own and (occa- 
sionally) state time, told of attending a 
meeting of the National Assn. for the 
Advancement of Colored People at Wheat 
Street Baptist Church, a Negro church, 
Sunday afternoon. 

He said there were as many at Wheat 
Street as at Westminster and they made a 
plea for money—and got plenty. He said 
they made the remark that “this Metro- 
politan organization has delayed their 
fight for perhaps a decade.” 

P. C. (Jack) Ennis, a Westminster 
elder, welcomed the congregation. 

He said that “it has ever been the 
part of the church to open its doors to 
those in distress, to offer the people a 
place to assemble . . . and plan their 
defense to a common foe.” 

“It is in that spirit, and under that 
obligation, that by order of the session 
(the church’s ruling body) Westminster 
has responded to your request to hold 
this meeting here tonight,” Mr. Ennis 
said. 

Any church and its members are bound 
by the laws of the society in which they 
exist, he said. 


The Law 


“In the political society of which 
Westminster is a part—the State of Geor- 
gia—segregation of the races is the law,” 
he said. “The making of the law or its 
application is no more the business of 
Westminster than the income tax or any 
other law which is the function of the 
state. To make it so is, like any other 
error, only the cause of disunion, dissen- 
sion and strife in the church.” 

Westminster recognizes an obligation 
“to abide by both the spirit and the let- 
ter of the statutes of Georgia,” he said. 

“We cannot abandon nor give any lip 
service to abandonment of separation of 
the races in the worship services of the 
church without violating the spirit of the 
law requiring their separation in the 
schools,” Mr. Ennis said. 

Dr. John R. Richardson, Westminster 
pastor, led the opening prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction for the meeting. 

The rally was the organization’s first 
inside the Atlanta city limits. Others 
have been held at Sandy Springs and 
East Point. Thomas J. Wesley, Jr., 
chairman of the Northside group of the 
association, said the next one probably 
will be in Decatur in about a month. 





THE WRITER of this article is a reporter for 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal where the story first 
appeared. 


“We're looking for a church where we 
can hold one,” he said. 

The evening’s main speaker was James 
H. Gray, Massachusetts-born-and-raised 
editor and publisher of the Albany Her- 
ald, who has lived in Georgia since 1946. 

Mr. Gray said token integrationists 
are advocating a program of deceit— 
gerrymandering and “ingenious pupil 
placement laws” —to avert total integra- 
tion. 

“What nobility there happens to be 
in this crooked posture escapes me,” he 
said. 

Later he referred to “yammering lib- 
erals” and exclaimed: “What hypocrites 
they are!” 

“We are told to honor the law as hon- 
est citizens,” Mr. Gray said, “yet these 
token integrationists slyly tell us we can 
bootleg on the law to meet local con- 
ditions. 

“This is not integrated education, 
ladies and gentlemen; this is speakeasy 
education.” 

Mr. Gray said the integration effort 
runs afoul of “one of the main bulwarks 
of this government—the consent of the 
government.” 

School “salvationists” are doing more 
damage than good and are “sacrificing” 
the future education of both white and 
Negro children in the South, he said. 

Mr. Gray drew frequent applause and 
an occasional “Amen.” He drew cheers 
with a reference to “the fainthearted 
among us who have fed too long on the 
hybrid political corn of Henry Wallace” 
and some clapping with an oblique jab 
at former Gov. Ellis Arnall. 

A front pew occupant at the rally was 
restaurateur Lester Maddox, onetime 
loser for mayor. Among the audience 
were Fulton Superior Court Judge George 
P, Whitman Sr., Atlanta Alderman Jack 
Summers and Charles Outlaw, religious 
lay leader who has been a big Billy Gra- 
ham supporter. 

Another spectator was Wallace H. Al- 
len, who was indicted in connection with 
the Atlanta Jewish Temple bombing, but 
has not been tried. 


Graham Sees Race 
Issue as Paramount 


Lonpon (RNS)—Unless equality can 
be achieved between Negroes and whites, 
“the next great war might be a great 
racial war,’ American evangelist Billy 
Graham said here. 

In London for a rest after more than 
three months of crusades in Australia 
and New Zealand, he called the race 
problem “one of the greatest facing man- 
kind at the moment.” People must learn, 
he said, “to live together as races with 
equality.” 

He added that Negroes throughout the 
world are “not so interested in a higher 
standard of living as they are in being 
accepted.” 








FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ The psychologist in Paul 
Goodman’s latest novel has a clock in his 
consulting-room marked $5, $10, $15, 
$20, etc. This is not quite so cynical as 
it sounds: time is money! It brings to 
my mind the comment of that much-ig- 
nored American moralist, Henry David 
Thoreau, that the cost of anything is the 
amount of time we have spent earning 
the money to pay for it; a comment which 
it is well to bear in mind when we ask 
the question, Can J afford it? 


TUESDAY ¢ Twice in the past week I 
have had the opportunity and the great 
satisfaction of passing on a compliment 
to a person who was not otherwise likely 
to know that it had been spoken. I tend 
to divide people into two broad classes— 
carriers of good news and carriers of 
bad news. Some people take delight in 
passing on criticisms, others become car- 
riers of appreciation. Whenever a stu- 
dent tells me anything nice about a pro- 
fessor, I cannot rest until that informa- 
tion has been shared with the rightful 
recipient of it. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ John Ruskin used to 
complain that English drawing-rooms in 
the Victorian era were full of pictures 
that nobody looked at; they were there 
to remind people of “lovely holidays in 
the Alps,” or of absent friends, or of 
“Great Thoughts.” He advocated tear- 
ing down all pictures that had long since 
ceased to hold the attention of the view- 
ers. Many of the furnishings in church- 
es have also lost their power to speak to 
the regular worshipper, yet how loath we 
are to change or re-arrange them. 


THURSDAY © My parting advice to 
the graduating seminarians here is— 
when you get into your first pastorate, 
take up a course of study that will occupy 
you for the next ten years. I think a 
young man ought to aim at making him- 
self a master of some one subject, and 
I am not too particular what—it may be 
a doctrine or a Biblical book or a pas- 
toral problem. The great thing is that 
he should set about it as seriously as 
though he were writing a book on it. 


FRIDAY ¢ Horace Bushnell, the au- 
thor of Christian Nurture, is often re- 
garded as the enemy of revivals, but ac- 
tually he wrote “to establish a higher 
and a more solid basis for revivals”: nor 
did he shrink from the excitement com- 
monly associated with them. “Nothing 
was ever achieved in the way of a great 
and radical change in men or communi- 
ties without some degree of excitement: 
and if anyone fears continually lest the 
axles wax hot and kindle into flame, he 


is too timorous to hold the reins in the 
Lord’s chariot.” 


SATURDAY e A layman whose judg- 
ment I respect was expressing great ap- 
preciation for the hard work and per- 
sonal dedication of his minister, “But I 
wish,” he said wistfully, “that he were 
not so critical of us. I realize that it is 
his zeal for the church that makes him 
impatient and critical, but after a time 
it tends to dishearten his flock. We wish 
there were an appreciative note some- 
where in his sermons.” I was reminded 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s comparison of his 
preaching method with that of his De- 
troit neighbor, Lynn Harold Hough. 
Niebuhr says that he tended to attack 
the vices of the city, whereas Hough held 
up the ideal city and invited men to 
strive for it. 


SUNDAY e My sermon this morning 
gained in punch and relevance from the 
insertion of T. S. Eliot’s accusing words 
in The Rock: 

Where is the life that we have lost in 

living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in 

knowledge? 

Where is the knowledge we have lost 

in information? 
I could almost feel the congregation 
wither under the sharpness of the words. 


Moderator in Brazil 
For Six Weeks Tour 


RICHMOND, VA.—(PN)—Enrnest Trice 
Thompson, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
will leave the United States July 2 for 
a six-weeks visit to mission fields in 
Brazil, and to take part in the meeting 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance in 
Sao Paulo. 

The trip will mark the fourth time a 
Southern Presbyterian Moderator has 
visited mission areas of the church dur- 
ing his moderatorial year. Dr. Thomp- 
son will also be representing his church 
officially at the centennial celebrations of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. These 
celebrations, marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of Presbyterian 
work in the country, will center in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Dr. Thompson, THE OvTLOOK’s co- 
editor, who is professor of church history 
at Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, will begin his Brazilian visit at 
Recife, where he will be the daily devo- 
tional speaker for the annual meeting of 
the North Brazil Mission. Following this 
10-day period, he will tour missions in 
the three mission fields maintained in 
North, East and West Brazil by the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. 

In Sao Paulo, Dr. Thompson will be 
one of more than two dozen leaders of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., who will 
take part in the meeting of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, in late July and 
early August. 


COMMENCEMENT HARVEST 


Peril of the Church 
Seen as Triviality 

NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. (RNS)— 
Churches should drop many of their “so- 
cial activities” in favor of more urgent 
tasks, the president of Andover Newton 
Theological School said at the school’s 
baccalaureate service. 

Herbert Gezork said that “if the church 
today suffers from any ailment it is that 
of triviality. Let the church drop a great 
many of its social activities, however ap- 
pealing and attractive they are, so that 
it can concentrate on its most urgent 
tasks.” 

Those tasks, he said, were “teaching 
its own youth the truth of the Christian 
faith, and preaching the judgment and 
mercy of God to a world which is des- 
perately in need of the redeeming power 
of the gospel.” 

He asked, “Does nobody see or does 
nobody care to see that we are slowly 
but surely becoming engulfed in a quag- 
mire of easy living, of comfortable self- 
indulgence, of ethical indifference, where 
all moral demands become relative, where 
the practices of the majority seem to be 
the only measuring rod for right or 
wrong, and where the only valid rule 
of behavior appears to be: anything goes 
as long as I get away with it?” 

Urging Christian theologians and lay- 
men to “rethink the Christian attitude 
toward war,’ Dr. Gezork said that 
“Christians engaged in theological quib- 
bles offer no clear word on this life-and- 
death matter of atomic war.” 

At the same time, he said, “atheists 
and agnostics today stand foremost in 
the fight for decency, compassion, sanity.” 


Pastor Should Know 
Congregation’s Gifts 

EvANSTON, Iti. (RNS)—Ministers 
who don’t know how much each member 
of their congregation gives to the church 
show “sheer irresponsibility,” Sam 
Welles, a senior editor of Life magazine, 
said here. 

He told graduating students at com- 
mencement exercises of Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, a Protestant Epis- 
copal school, that “such a minister is 
irresponsible toward his flock, whose 
members might give more nearly what 
they could if he made their contributions 
part of his knowledge, and suitably 
urged them on with shrewd insight and 
good nature.” 

Besides, said Mr. Welles, “more trag- 
ically still, such a minister is irrespon- 
sible toward his own religion, which can 
no more thrive on token gifts of money 
than it can on token gifts of energy, un- 
derstanding or any other vital element.” 

He said he hoped that each minister 
would “be known as someone who keeps 
‘asking for money.’ ” 
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NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 
Alternate weeks July-Aug. 





Stony Point Center 
Is Dedicated 

Stony Point, N.Y. (RNs)—An Ecu- 
menical Training Center for overseas 
mission candidates of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, was dedicated 
here. 

Among those participating in the serv- 
ice were Arthur L. Miller of Denver, 
Colo., Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, and Theophilus M. Taylor of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., former Moderator and chair- 
man of the denomination’s Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

Following the dedication of the cen- 
ter’s four modern buildings, 13 mission- 
aries were commissioned for assignments 
in Iran, Japan, the Philippines, Vene- 
zuela and Brazil. 

Uses planned for the center include 
concentrated orientation for short-term 
missionaries, orientation conferences for 
scholarship students from overseas, sem- 
inars for clergy and laymen, retreats, 
workshops, and institutes on overseas 
churchmanship and industrial evange- 
lism. 


Large Estate Will Aid 
Presbyterian Institutions 


Five Presbyterian institutions are to 
share the income from an estate appraised 
at $2,050,000 left in perpetual trust by 
Albert F. Patton, Danville, Va., business 
man. 

Two relatives of Mr. Patton: are to 
share in the trust income for life and 
upon their death their shares will go 
back to the trust to be distributed to the 
institutional beneficiaries according to 
their disignated proportions. 

The institutions sharing in the estate 
and their designated proportions are as 
follows: 

Hampden-Sydney College, of which 
Mr. Patton was an alumnus and trustee, 
20%; Sunnyside Home for older people 
at Massanetta Springs, Va., 15%; Union 
Seminary in Virginia, 10%; Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education (Assem- 
bly’s Training School) , 5%; First church 
of Danville, 5%. 


* ok x 
I FIND the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 


direction we are moving.—OLIvER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES. 





University of DUBUQUE 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century of Service. Under Aus- 
pices of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
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Pre-Publication 
This Is Your \ Opportunity 


—to order the N-E-W 1960 Going-to-College Handbook 


| Last year’s distribution by Pres-| 
| byterian and Reformed Churches | 
| broke all previous records. Place 

| your order NOW for a full year’s; 
| supply for all high school and col- | 
| lege students. 1 


at 


™~ 


7 


saving ! 


Since .all high school and college young people in your church will be 
sure to want the new Gornc-To-CoLLEGE HANDBOOK when it appears in 
August, we are offering you this opportunity to place your order at a sub- 
stantial saving. (It is valuable to us, you see, to be able to make an accurate 


estimate on our printing order. ) 


1. Pre-Publication Discount: The order form below offers you a 10% 
saving on orders placed not later than August 10. 


2. Additional Discount for Complete Distribution: The largest 
possible use is for high school freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors 
who are doing some serious thinking about college. Also, those already in 
college appreciate it when their churches present this book in special serv- 
ices or at going-to-college banquets, parties and the like. 

Therefore, if you will provide a copy for every high school and college 
student belonging to your church, Sunday school and youth group you 
may claim an additional 10% discount. 


Please enter our order as follows: 
(circle one) 


300 copies 200 150 


accompanies order. 





than August 10, 1959. 





Ye es ! I want the high school and college students of my church to 
have copies of the forthcoming 1960 Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 14). 


PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or 
free with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash 


PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later 


75 50 25 20 
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Also: Please send me 





office files for reference purposes. ) 


Check here if this will provide for every high school and college student be- 
longing to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 
discount. 
Re OT RS IH Ae NR ok eae eae 
IO oe ee ese xcawas i ee a eee 
GN i iene eoamonmam OGubie cent te 06 2. wo tn ecw nee 
Cash enclosed: $ -_._---------- 2 ov, cond the UN W........... 5c a a cuae 


estat eee eee Mailing Envelopes. 


sets of all available previous volumes of the HANDBOOK 
(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 @ $4.00 per set.) (For youth leaders, church library, and/or 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS ¢ 512 E. Main St. ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Columbus Case 

Even without the heart attack which 
came to the former pastor of the First 
church, Columbus, Ga., the situation 
which brought about the dissolution of 
his relationship to that church was tragic. 

It is undeniable that his known posi- 
tion on the race issue—which is the same 
as that enunciated repeatedly by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of his church—is at the 
root of the issue. The Columbus Ledger 
editorialized : 

“No one could seriously doubt that 


(his) views on the racial conflict were 
not the underlying cause of his removal.” 





The commission which brought about 
the dissolution stated last fall that oppo- 
sition to Mr. McNeill “has stemmed pri- 
marily from his effort to relate the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to the current racial prob- 
lem in our Southland.” 

Now, to have the commission remove 
the pastor must indicate to more timid 
souls in pressured situations that if they 
stand for their deeply-held convictions 
in line with Assembly declarations, they 
will be possible candidates for member- 
ship in such an evicted company. 

It is to be hoped that complaints 
against this unspeakably tragic action of 
the presbytery will be carried to the syn- 
od where the situation can be redressed 
and the synod can make it clear that it 
stands for freedom of the pulpit. If this 
is not done early through a called meet- 
ing—the nationwide attention attracted 
to this case would seem to demand prompt 
action—then the synod would surely wish 
to do what it could at the first possible 
moment. Even if no complaint is ad- 
dressed to it, in reviewing the minutes 
of the presbytery, the synod would want 
to make sure to speak out in any case 
where justice has miscarried. 

The commission has allowed itself to 
be placed in an extremely difficult posi- 
tion. What, it might be asked, did it 
expect to achieve that has not been 
achieved by dissolving the session and 
making Mr. McNeill an evangelist in 
10 


charge of the congregation? Did it ex- 
pect that the congregation would be 
brought around to Mr. McNeill’s posi- 
tion on these crucial issues, or that he 
would modify his preaching so as to mak- 
ing it acceptable to his hearers? Or did 
the commission simply hope to be taken 
off the hook by having Mr. McNeill ac- 
cept a call elsewhere—solution by re- 
moval? Now, with no removal, it appears 
to be an effort toward solution by evic- 
tion. 


This regrettable situation arises from 
a provision in the Book of Church Or- 
der which has been protested in these 
columns for many years—one that is 
amended, happily, in the revised book 
now in process of adoption. And yet, 
despite the fact that the Assembly and 
the presbyteries have voted to reject this 
procedure, the commission has chosen 
to base its case upon it. 

Under the existing rule a minister may 
be removed from a church when a com- 
mission feels that “the interests of re- 
ligion imperatively demand it.” No 
charges need be specified, no answers can 
be made to charges which have not been 
directed at the minister; he is powerless 
to defend himself. If the overwhelming 
majority of the congregation wishes the 
minister to continue, it is almost helpless 
if a commission of presbytery decrees 
otherwise—that is, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make a successful appeal, as some 
congregations have found in the past to 
their sorrow. 

It is good, then, to see the presbyteries 
and two General Assemblies have indi- 
cated that this dangerous and potentially 
ruthless phrase must go and that a min- 
ister cannot be removed without the filing 
of specific charges against which he can 
defend himself. Then, if he is dismissed 
for unwarranted causes, a higher court 
can more easily reverse the step. 

There are situations where pastors of 
churches—of a _ specific church—have 
been sacrificed upon the altar of expedi- 
ency for years on end. A troublesome, 
uncompromising group will gain power; 
it will operate ruthlessly to cut the min- 
ister down when he runs athwart their 
purposes and such a stir is created in 
the congregation that presbytery has to 
be called in to settle the disturbance. 
Operating under legal provisions, then, 
a commission will see it to be much easier 
to allow an earnest pastor to be crucified 
than to deal with the power nucleus, and 
another minister is sent away to join the 
line of those who have sought to main- 
tain their integrity by preaching the gos- 
pel or living by their own standards. 

The strength of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem is that the minister is a member of 
presbytery which first makes sure that he 
may belong and then, according to the 
Book, stands with him against all comers. 
When a presbytery forsakes the faithful 
minister or takes a short-cut to what 
seems like easier justice, it undermines 








the confidence of every minister who 
looks to it for pledged support. 

The minister has a clear and inescap- 
able duty to be true to his trust. The 
presbytery has a duty, too, to stand with 
such a minister until the heavens fall. 

If, however, there are chargeable of- 
fenses, the presbytery has the duty to 
initiate action and to see it through to 
the best possible solution. (In a few 
cases we are seeing presbyteries seek to 
relieve themselves of a “morals” affair 
by taking no action against the man in- 
volved and sending him along to another 
presbytery, describing him as in “good 
and regular standing’—which is hardly 
complimentary to that presbytery’s min- 
isterial requirements—and to hope that 
in the new presbytery the minister will 
act as if he had learned his lesson.) 

In most cases where a minister and 
congregation become unfortunately in- 
volved there is always great insistence 
upon “saving the church.” But the New 
Testament inclines, if at all, in the di- 
rection of a concern for the individual 
in a contest with an institution. After 
all, Presbyterian procedure provides that 
in intolerable situations a church may 
be dissolved, just as the Columbus ses- 
sion was dissolved last year, and in some 
cases, in order for a presbytery to make 
clear the gravity of a condition, even this 
might be considered in place of the dis- 
solution of the pastoral relationship 
where long-standing evils are present. 
Then, all possible values could be con- 
served in a new church. 

If it is insisted that the situation in 
regard to Mr. McNeill involves some- 
thing more or other than the race issue, 
then there is all the more reason why 
specific charges should have been made 
and the minister allowed to defend him- 
self along the lines of the most elementary 
law. 

The procedure followed in Columbus 
raises dire questions. What can we ex- 
pect of the rank-and-file minister if he 
knows his future may be jeopardized, his 
career ruined, if he does not keep on the 
cautious side, or if some strong-armed 
group in the church takes it upon itself 
to throw him out? 

In such cases presbyteries will doubt- 
less keep order, but it will not be worth 
keeping. 


GUEST EDITORS 
Four Stages 


A pastorless church usually goes 
through four stages before it gets settled 
down under the leadership of a new 
pastor. 

The first is the Mourning Period, when 
the church mourns for the departing pas- 
tor. This may last but a short time, but 
at least until he gets moved. 

Then the church finds itself in the 
Truett Stage, when they believe they can 
pick out any preacher they want. They 
look among the larger churches. They 
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Some of My Best Friends Are Old Maids 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“To unmarried people ... I would say 
this: It would be a fine thing for them 
to remain single, as I am.”’—1 Corin- 
thians 7:8. 


&¢ HAT DID YOU MEAN by 

saying not all old maids are 
women?’ asked the preacher. He and 
the professor covered the world in their 
rambling conversations, and of course 
could not always avoid the subject of 
women. 

“T mean that being an old maid is not 
a conjugal condition, it’s a state of mind,” 
the professor said. ‘“‘And men get into 
that state just as easily as women.” 

“Get into that state?’ the preacher 
echoed. “If I understand you, some peo- 
ple are born old maids.” 

“Quite, quite,” said the professor. 
“They are so. You remember Calvin 
Coolidge, ‘Keep Cool with Coolidge’? 
He was said to have descended from a 
long line of maiden aunts, and been 
weaned on a pickle.” 

“Oh, come now,” the preacher pro- 
tested. “You don’t give old maids their 
just dues. You’re thinking of the sour 
kind.” 

“What other kind is there?” the pro- 
fessor inquired. 

“Let that wait,” said the preacher. 
“I'd like to hear you say what you mean 
by the old-niaid state of mind. It’s some- 
thing you don’t like, I can see.” 

“H’m.... Old-maidism. Well, I want 
to make it clear that I am talking about 
a mental attitude, not a lack of matri- 
monial connections. It got attached to 
unmarried women partly because there 
were more of them than unmarried men 
and partly because maybe so many of 
them had this state of mind. But many 
men have it, I can see it cropping up even 
in Freshmen. It’s a closed state of mind, 
for one thing. The old-maidish mind is 
not to be argued with. It’s the home of 
prejudice. This goes along with a ten- 
dency to magnify minor matters. I re- 





read the newspaper accounts of the great 
meetings and then choose one to whom 
to make overtures. 

Learning to their surprise that these 
men are not available, the church is then 
pushed into the Bedlam Stage. Recom- 
mendations come in from all directions, 
and the pulpit committee becomes con- 
fused. In this condition nothing definite 
will be done. 

Finally, the church emerges into the 
Desperate Period, after they have been 
humbled by refusals in the Truett Stage 
and confused by the multiplicity of 
names in the Bedlam Stage. 

Happy is that church which then sin- 
cerely and humbly begins to seek the 
leadership of the Lord. This is the Hope- 
ful Stage.—Baptist Program 
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member one O.M. in my family who 
would say about anybody she didn’t like, 
and they were numerous, ‘But I don’t 
like his mouth.’ Another O.M. gets the 
fixed idea that anybody who indulges in 
what she calls the filthy habit of tobacco, 
is filthy in all his ways, and she doesn’t 
want him on her doorstep. 

“Then I think the O.M. state of mind 
confuses neatness with other virtues such 
as efficiency and correctness. If she runs 
a home—and remember lots of ’em are 
married—she wants the place neat if she 
has to drive everybody crazy keeping it 
so. She thinks only a neat house is liv- 
able.” 

“You’ve got to admit a neat house is 
more livable than a messy one,” the 
preacher interrupted. 

“To be sure; but to make neatness the 
whole thing, that’s what I mean by the 
state of mind. If the Old Maid—he or 
she—is a school teacher or a profes- 
sor, you can expect a masterful job of 
outlining the subject. But the actual 
teaching may be like a cemetery, well 
laid out but thoroughly dead.” 

“Oh, come off,” said the preacher. 
“Some of the best teachers I ever had 
were old maids or bachelors.” 


be OU STILL THINK Im talking 

about marriage, or no-marriage,” 
grinned the professor. “I know unmar- 
ried people often make magnificent 
teachers. They’ve no family to take up 
their time, they are married to their 
work, their students are their chil- 
dren....” 

“Of course that’s what St. Paul was 
thinking of when he advised single peo- 
ple to stay single,” the preacher broke 
in. “He was wedded to his work and 
liked to see other people the same way. 
But I’d like to put in a word on the 
other side. I agree with you, old-maid- 
ism is a state of mind rather than a con- 
jugal condition, but after all, it’s a useful 
state of mind. God (if I might para- 
phrase Lincoln) must have loved old 
maids or he wouldn’t have made so many 
of them. 

“Take the old-maidish habit of setting 
people straight. Doesn’t society need 
gadflies? The old maid, he or she, may 
be wedded to a single idea and may 
pursue that one idea till everybody else 
around is tired of it; but still and all, 
many a reform goes back to the old- 
maidish persistence of some one person 
who couldn’t think about anything else 
till what needed to be done, was done. 

“Or look at the habit the old maid has 
of criticizing everybody. A former Mod- 
erator of our Assembly said to me once, 
‘It would do any man in the church good 
to have Miss A.B.’s opinion of him— 
her candid opinion, she has no other kind 
—once a year.’ Well, I told him she 





GRANDMOTHERLY CHURCH 

Some influential forces in 
society would like to preserve a 
grandmotherly image of the 
church. 

This likeness is of an old 
woman sitting in a chair, knit- 
ting mittens and comforters for 
invalid Christians, making rag 
carpets out of remnants of the 
past glories and designing 
crazy patterns of competitive 
denominationalism. 

The Church of Jesus Christ 
is content to play the cozy cor- 
ner role no longer. We know 
that there are life and death 
issues at stake in our world to- 
day, and that the church is 
called upon to come to grips 
with them. 

—EDWIN T. DAHLBERG to 
the Minnesota Council of 
Churches. 











was one of my best friends. ‘I know,’ he 
said, ‘but I still say it would do any 
man good to hear her candid opinion of 
him once a year.’ Now, as I recall the 
lady, the reason why she could make 
such devastating (and appallingly accu- 
rate) criticisms, was that she had definite 
and very high ideals. If you can’t please 
an old maid, you might reflect that he or 
she isn’t finding fault just for the an- 
noyance of it; it’s just that his or her 
ideals are set so terribly high. You really 
ought to cultivate the friendship of at 
least one old maid; you might be a sad- 
der but you’d be a wiser man.” 

“Something in what you say,” the pro- 
fessor admitted. “But isn’t the old-maid- 
ish mind just too far detached from real 
life? The old maid is generally a shel- 
tered person, and sets up these ideals 
without enough reference to the actuali- 
ties and necessities of living.” 


ee’ PS IT SO BAD to be detached?” 
said the preacher. “Not for every- 
body of course. But doesn’t society need 
a salty sprinkling of detached minds? 
Most of us are mashed into the hash, as 
it were; we are entangled, as Paul said, 
in this world. The old maid, male or 
female, is the Man from Mars, the Dis- 
interested Angel, the Fresh Mind. That’s 
why old maids are so often witty, for 
wit comes only with a certain detachment. 
“T can afford to talk; I suffer from 
them more than you do. The church is 
the natural habitat of the old maid. At 
the worst, they seem to think they get 
in church a divine sanction for their 
fault-finding; and the harm that eccle- 
siastical old maids (male, chiefly) have 
done in picayunishness about doctrine, 
church law and whatnot, I shudder to 
think of. But after all, there’s only one 
thing worse than a world with nothing 
but old maids; it’s a world without any 
at all!” 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Washington and Jefferson (Pa.) com- 
mencement speakers: Baccalaureate: 
Colonel Francis P. Miller, Charlottesville, 
Va.: commencement: Walter Muir White- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 








Princeton Seminary 
Graduate degrees awarded: 

Master of Theology: 

Douglas E. Bartlett, Francis W. Browne, 
Carlos M. Camps, Choan-Sheng Cheng, 
William R. Comstock, Charles T. Connor, 
Demetrios J. Constantelos, Donald A. 
Crosby, Robert W. Crowther, Jr., Harvey 
C. Douie, William N. Falls, Lyle B. Gang- 
sei, Howard J. Habegger, Arnold C. 
Harms, Jr., Samuel R. Holder, Merritt C. 
Hyers, Robert L. Kelley, Jr., Henry T. 
Littlejohn, Donald E. MacFalls, Chris- 
topher M. Meadows, 3d, Ralph L. Miller, 
Douglas A. Muir, Milton L. Nolan, Ed- 
ward O. Nyhus, Ronald D. Olson, Harry 
F. Petersen 3d, Edward O. Poole, Marcus 
B. Prince 3d, Raiji M. Rathod, Roland B. 
Rosson, Jr., Haruo Saiki, James F. Seu- 
narine, Rondell B. Shaw, Robert McE. 
Shelton, Trygve R. Skarsten, Robert P. 
Stokes, Walter D. Wagoner, Donald M. 
Walter, Julian D. Wick. 


Doctor of Theology: 

Richard Min-Jui Chen, “Confucius’ Con- 
cept of Man.” 

Richard A. Couch, “An Evaluation and 
Reformulation of the Doctrine of Common 
Grace in the Reformed Tradition.” 

Yasuo Carl Furuya, ‘The Absoluteness- 
Claim of Christianity.” 

Leon W. Gibson, “Nietzsche’s Case 
Against Christianity.” 

Ian Gillman, “The Brightness of the 
New Era: A Study of the Church from 
300 to 339 A. D.” 

David H. Hopper, “Presuppositions of 
the Method of Correlation: A Study of the 
Theological Method of Paul Tillich.” 





Sverre T. Jacobson, “The Interpersonal- 
ism of Guilt and Forgiveness in the Writ- 
ings of Harry Stack Sullivan and Emil 
Brunner.” 

Kosuke Koyama, “What Does it Mean 
to Have a God? According to Luther’s 
Second Commentary on the First Twenty- 
Two Psalms: A Study of the Theology of 
Faith and the Theology of Immediacy.” 

Robert L. McIntire, “Portrait of Half 
a Century: Fifty Years of Presbyterian- 
ism in Brazil.” 

M. Richard Shaull, “An Examination 
of Some of the Implications of Recent 
Developments in the World Situation and 
in the Theology of Missions for the Form 
and Structure of the Church’s Life and 
Mission.” 

John E. Smylie, “Protestant Clergymen 
and America’s World Role, 1865-1900.” 


Princeton Seminary Fellowships: 
Old Testament—John M. Salmon. 
New Testament—David F. Noble. 
Applied Christianity—Daniel L. Mig- 
liore. 


Union Seminary, N. Y. 
Presbyterians winning post-graduate de- 
grees at Union Seminary, New York: 


Master of Religious Education: 

Ella May Redfearn Banton, New York, 
“The Purpose and Significance of Worship 
in the Program of the Senior High School 
Fellowship.” 

Jean Elizabeth Barker, Merrick, N. Y., 
“Making the Covenant Relationship a 
Reality to Families in the Inner City 
Church.” 

Suzanne Louise Carhart, Charleston, S. 
C., “The Tension between Faith and Cul- 
ture with Implications for the Transmis- 
sion of the Christian Faith.” 

Phyllis T. Knapp, New Hartford, N. Y., 
“Bible Story Books for the Primary Age 
Child.” 

Zoe Lazarides, Long Island, N. Y., “The 
Educational Ministry of the Church to 
Educable Mentally Retarded Children.” 











don’t ‘graduate’ 
from learning 


You never “outgrow” the educa- 
tional program of the Church. 
Sunday school is not “kid stuff.” 
Adults who are studying, learning, 
and growing spiritually are the 
life blood of the Church. From 
adults must come our leadership 


as the Church teaches and wor- 
ships in homes and at the church. 
Our Presbyterian literature provides effective guidance 
for strong adult education in the Church—positive help 


for parents and churchmen. 
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Jessie Ellen McGovran, Charleston, W. 
Va., “The Influence of the Doctrine of 
Regeneration on Church School Teach- 
ing.” 

Master of Sacred Theology: 

John Bathgate, New York, “Paul Til- 
lich as a Preacher of Grace.” 

Thomas J. Davies, Ammanford, Wales, 
“The Role of the Mass Media, Especially 
Radio and Television, in an Ecumenical 
Approach to Evangelism in Post-Christian 
Britain, with Special Reference to Wales 
and Welsh Problems.” 

Stefanus A. R. Hardin, Surabaia, In- 
donesia, “The Tribal Church as an Ecu- 
menical Problem in Indonesia.” 

Lyle M. Knaupp, Brewster, N. Y., “Con- 
cepts on Wholeness in Modern Psychology 
and Religion.” 

Robert L. Lehman, New York, “Sur- 
vey of the Ecumenical Content in the Cur- 
rent Literature of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA.” 

Domingo I. Rosado, New York, “Prob- 
lems of the Puerto Rican Integration in 
Selected Presbyterian Churches in New 
York City.” 

James A. Simpson, Glasgow, Scotland, 
“Preaching to the Scientific Mind (Using 
the Apologetical Work of Karl Heim as 
a Basis).” 

Ralph C. P. Smith, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, “Man in Crisis: An Analysis of the 
Psychological and Religious Thesis of An- 
ton Boisen, and its Underlying Theologi- 
cal Implications.” 

James C. Stewart, Glasgow, Scotland, 
“The Diaconate in the Reformed Church.” 

Darius L. Swann, New York, “An Inves- 
tigation of Popular Hindu Drama with 
Special Reference to the Sangit in Rela- 
tion to the Possible Development and Use 
of Christian Drama in India.” 


Doctor of Theology: 

Charles M. Nielsen, Inglewood, Calif., 
“The Theology of Clement of Rome: A 
New Interpretation.” 


McCORMICK SEMINARY 

E. Fay Campbell, Jr., recently named an 
assistant professor of Old Testament in 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago, received 
his Ph.D degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. His thesis: “The Hypothetical 
Coregency of Amenophis III and Akhena- 
ten, with Special Reference to the Amarna 
Letters”—a research project on ancient 
Near Eastern history. 


Presbyterian President 
Is Chosen for W&L 


The new president of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., is Fred 
Carrington Cole, now academic vice-pres- 
ident of Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

A native Texan and a Presbyterian, 
the 47-year-old president-elect is a spe- 
cialist in the field of History. 

Dr. Cole succeeds Francis P. Gaines, 
who is retiring after 29 years as the W&L 
president. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., AR and 
United Presbyterians, USA 


There is no charge for these listings. 





WISH TO SUPPLY 

Decatur, Ga., or vicinity, July 12-Aug. 
30. Charles C. Talley, Manchester, Md., or 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS NOW CLOSED 
FOR THE YEAR. 
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SUMMER DISCOUNT SALE 


PRICES SLASHED! Here's your chance to save mightily on the books you’ve wanted to own... the 
wanted to give. Take a look at the titles . . . take a look at the prices. With today’s prices so hi 
head spin, you will welcome these discount sales prices. 


filled within 48 hours as they are received. 


books you've 
gh it makes your 


Fill out the coupon and mail it ina hurry. Orders will be 








SAVE EVEN MORE—Deduct 10% from sale price for orders of $5 or more; 15% 
discount from $10 or larger orders and 25% discount on orders of $25 or more. 


10% — 15% — 25% — YOUR EXTRA DISCOUNT! 








15 NEW TITLES—Never before listed by us: 


72. THE CHURCH, POLITICS and SOCIETY. James A. Pike 
& John W. Pyle. (Morehouse-Gorham Co. $2.25, 159 pp.) 
Dialogue sermons from the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, dealing with topics like social change, segregation, Com- 
munism in the church, the church and war. Now___--------- 

73. CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS. W. Norman Pittenger. 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.50, 159 pp.) This professor of 
General Seminary, New York, seeks to answer typical questions: 
Can Prayer Be Answered?, What Happens After Death?, etc.; an- 
other section: The Penick Lectures delivered at Woman’s College, 
N. C., on worship; third: “Our Faith and Our Living.” Now__$1 
74. THIS TROUBLED CENTURY. Selected Addresses of 
Henry Louis Smith. Chapel Hill (N. C.) Press. $3, 203 pp.) 
One-time president of Davidson College and of Washington and 
Lee University, the late Dr. Smith was a challenging and stimulating 
person. Here he is at his best... A real value at only______ $1.25 
75. PREACH THE WORD OF GOD. Frederick M. Morris. 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.50, 157 pp.) A clear, down-to- 
earth effort to re-examine old notions and prejudices about the func- 
tion of preaching, which involves the function and mission of the 
church itself. Among 10 chapter headings: “We Preach Not Our- 
selves” and “Know What You Have to Say.” Only__---- -$1 
76. THE HOPE OF GLORY. John Seville Higgins. (More- 
house-Gorham Co., $2.50, 146 pp.) A plain, clarifying study 
of the “General Thanksgiving” from the Book of Common Prayer, 
with a helpful chapter on the major phrases: “The Lower Levels 
of Prayer,” “The Means of Grace,” “The Hope That Is Set Before 
Ulsan: ane. De. ed $1 
77. THE EXCELLENCY OF THE WORLD. William H. Nes. 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.50, 158 pp.) The professor of 
homiletics (preaching) at Seabury-Western Seminary calls for the 
preacher to speak intelligibly, artistically, and movingly. Chapters 
include “The Preacher and the Bible” and “Preaching in a Time of 
Anxiety.” Added section on “A Survey of Homiletics ——— 
are i rete Rie ee noe ora Seer en eee ee el hanes 


BRITISH REMAINDERS 


78. THEOLOGICAL ISSUES OF CONTRACEPTION. Canon 
Hugh C. Warner. SCM Press, London. (Paper, 14 pp.) 
NI a ae ee 10¢ each, 12 for $1 
79. REVIVAL, AN ENQUIRY. Max Warren. SCM Press, Lon- 
don. (123 pp., paper). Attempting to answer the question, “What 
is revival?” the author points to what has been happening in East 
Africa with applications elsewhere. Important in missionary con- 
cerns—and at home. Only ____------------- eae eee 35¢ 
80. THE SCHOOL OF MANHOOD. Dorothy Wilson. SCM 
Press, London. (124 pp.) Is life a playground or a weary pil- 
grimage or a factory? Or a school of manhood? The author deals 
with personal religion and the building up of Christian character 
through the disciplines of faith and life. Stimulating and helpful. 
a MSIE a REE SIE cove ee aeacaenente Mier Sen omen nha =-------- 75¢ 
81. THE SEVEN CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. Hugh Ross William- 
son. SCM Press, London. (120 pp.) The Classical Virtues and 
the Christian Virtues (Faith, Hope, Love, Prudence, Justice, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude) and their place in a “post-Christian” state. A 
highly rewarding study. Only __-------__- 1 
82. OUR TRESPASSES. M. Jarrett-Kerr. SCM Press, London. 
(128 pp.) A study in Christian penitence, designed to help ordi- 
nary, intelligent people to find out what a “sense of sin” really 
means and what should be done about it. A value at__________ 75¢ 
83. THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. K. L. Carrick 
Smith. SCM Press, London. (158 pp.) A book on Christian 
unity in which the author insists that it is a mistake to seek a com- 
mon minimum of faith and order as a basis of Christian reunion. 
The churches must contribute to the Church. Only____---___- 75¢ 
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84. BECOMING. Frank Townshend. Geo. Allen and Unwin, 
London. (137 pp.) A survey of the laws of the universe—or uni- 
versal necessities—with a look at the findings of modern science 
and the mystic experience. Only.._..__________...____.___.__. 35¢ 


85. THE BEST WORLD POSSIBLE, A. Day. Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, London. (143 pp.) This Scot, in business before entering 
the ministry, seeks to reconcile the facts of evil in the world with 
the Christian’s understanding of a loving God, and, on the basis 
of the upward direction of the evolutionary process, points to the 
supremacy of spirit and the final victory of the good. Only____30¢ 


86. THE WAY TO PERSONALITY. George B. Robson. 
Swarthmore Press, London. (230 pp.) In the “Christian Revolu- 
tion Series,” edited by Nathaniel Micklem. An examination of the 
extent to which the teaching and example of Jesus, the greatest per- 
sonality, can inspire the lives of men and women today. Only__40¢ 


56. WORSHIP AIDS FOR 52 SERVICES. Friedrich Rest, editor. 
(Westminster, $3.50) Help for ministers and leaders of worship, 
with services for the church year plus other “constant” aids—affir- 
mations, ascriptions, benedictions, etc. Only ____---------~- $1.25 


58. RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS. By George Hedley. (Mac- 
millan, $2.75) A really grand book by the chaplain of Mills College 
(Calif.), with a series of sermons to students. Anyone dealing with 
or concerned about young people will find much stimulating material 
here. Only __ sd ie rcp escapes ° 

60. OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. Gardiner M. Day. (More- 
house-Gorham, $2.00, 118 pp.) Called “A Modern Interpretation 
of the Ten Commandments,” this work deals with each in turn in 
a fresh and vigorous manner, leading up to the two Great Com- 
mandments. A valuable and stimulating study. Only_-----___- $1 


61. HOUSE OF EARTH. Dorothy Clarke Wilson. (West- 
minster, $3.50, 309 pp.) The author of Prince of Egypt and 
other noted works of religious fiction has written a gripping story 
of a high-caste Hindu in the midst of centuries-old customs of India, 
tugged at by a more meaningful life. Only__----_-_-_-_-__-_____- 


62. THE CARILLON. Lawrence W. Pearson. (Morehouse- 
Gorham, $2, 136 pp.) Brief, well-written meditations that will 
get you thinking, or spark a talk you have to make. Some are for 
days of the Christian Year, some on general topics, others for 
GE MEE I incite ceicensecatas oe 75¢ 


63. THEY LIVE IN BIBLE LANDS. Grace W. McGavran. 
(Friendship Press, $1.75, 127 pp.) This is a grand gift for boys 
and girls, 9-12, making Bible lands come alive with real people— 
today. The author is an exceptional story-teller. Only____--_-$1 


64. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Walter Lowrie. (Pantheon 
Press, $2.50, 192 pp.) Lowrie of Princeton is concerned about 
the original message of the Gospel; here, with the promise, central 
in the Gospel, of eternal life. Only $1 
65. RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST. Gustav Th. Fechner, edited 
and translated by Walter Lowrie. (Pantheon Press, $3.50, 281 
pp.) Lowrie says: “People who dislike Kierkegaard will probably 
like Fechner. I am not ashamed to confess that, in different ways, 
I like them both.” Fechner deeply influenced Wm. James. Psy- 
chology is forever indebted to him. Here he treats: “Motives and 
Grounds of Faith” ; “Concerning Souls”; “The Soul Life of Plants”; 
“Gea sad lamas.” «Ca. $1.25 
66. OF MEN AND ANGELS. Wesley Shrader. (Rinehart & Co., 
$2.95, 184 pp.) A forthright Baptist preacher and writer, now of 
the Yale Divinity School, tells of pastoral counseling experiences as 
he dealt with a variety of situations. Only________________ $1.25 











Order with coupon on next page 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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Prices Slashed! Save While They Last! 


: i inding! Each title priced at a 
hought you couldn’‘t afford. Books you may have given up hope of finding! p 
Poa eae wt oa You can‘t go wrong—because every title is backed by The Outlook's famous guarantee 


of satisfaction or your money back. 


67. THE INWARD CROSS. Charles D. Kean. ( Westminster 
Press, $1.65, 61 pp.) With a helpful devotional emphasis, this 
is a series of meditations on the cross and the “seven last words. 
Here you confront the Savior of the world. Only_-_------ 50¢ 
68. LIVING JOYOUSLY. Kirby Page. (Rinehart & Co., $1.75, 
380 pp.) Did anybody collect and present more deeply stimulating 
quotations, stories, poems, helpful insights than Kirby Page? This 
is an anthology of devotional readings for every day in the year 
based on the theme that man is truly happy only when he is in 
true relations to God and man. Only_-------~-------------- $1 
69. PREACHING THE WORD WITH AUTHORITY. Frederick 
W. Schroeder. (Westminster Press, $2.50, 128 pp.) The 
president of Eden Theological Seminary here writes for preachers, 
teachers and students of preaching. Let the Bible speak! he says. 
IIIT smssctaracecacniindich-mudbemavandicicens ‘ 3 
70. THE RECOVERY OF HUMANITY. James D. Smart. 
(Westminster Press, $2.50, 157 pp.) The former editor-in-chief 
of the Presbyterian, USA, New Curriculum, now pastor in Toronto, 
insists that only by a divine invasion of the human soul, a con- 
quering of man’s self-centeredness by the Spirit of God, can man 
achieve true humanity. One chapter deals with Predestination from 
Romans 8:28. Only__-- : lSieniaiaiisanttne 
71. THE PRESENCE OF THE KINGDOM. Jacques Ellul, 
translated by Olive Wyon. (Westminster Press, $2.50, 153 pp.) 
This French layman says that simple preaching is not enough. 
Needed: Charity toward men, if evangelization is to be effective— 
making the church present in the world. Only- 1 





FAMOUS OUTLOOK GUARANTEE 


Even at these never-before-prices you get the Outlook’s 10- 
day guarantee of satisfaction on every book. You can’t lose. 
You save money, you save precious shopping time. 








40. THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 
Jacques Delpech, with a foreword by John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Seminary. ($2, Beacon Press.) Dr. Mackay calls this book 
one “eagerly awaited and desperately needed . . . a contribution to 
an enlightened public opinion.” Only a 





45. WORLD PROBLEMS OF TODAY. Cyril Garber, Arch- 
bishop of York. ($2.75, Morehouse-Gorham.) A helpful treat- 
ment of important current issues. First, a basis of Christian 
standards and ideals; then, in turn: world hunger and popula- 
tion, peace and war, Christianity and communism, race, na- 
tionalism, church and state. Only____- REN 











46. WORSHIP AND LIFE. Episcopal Bishop Wallace E. Conk- 
ling, Chicago. ($1.50, Morehouse-Gorham.) “It is in the living Cross 
that the living Christ marches forth into the world.” Stirring devo- 
tional treatment of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Only _50¢ 
47. THE BIBLE. Walter Russell Bowie. (75¢, Associaion Press) 
ee ae _.35¢ 
48. TOWARD A WORLD CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. (75¢, Association Press) Hazen Classic. 
__. REE eee eee _.-35¢ 
49. JESUS. Mary Ely Lyman. (75¢, Association Press) Hazen 
RE ESR i ea RIOR 2 AES eat ERNE 35¢ 
54. SUNDAY SCHOOL FIGHTS PREJUDICE. Eakin & Eakin. 
(Macmillan, $2.75, 168 pp.) Does the average American Sunday 
school actively combat racial and religious prejudice or does it avoid 
such touchy problems? These authors show how classes can become 
alive to today’s world and can be positively helpful. Only 75¢ 
2. GOD AND THE NATIONS. Paul Poling, editor. (Doubleday, 
$1, paper; 128 pp.) Chapters by Harry R. Rudin, Vera Michels 
Dean, Walter W. Van Kirk, Jas. P. Warburg and Pitirim A. 
| Eee Sidotees 16¢ 





YOUR EXTRA DISCOUNT 


While they last—Deduct 10% from Sale Price for orders of 
$5 or more—15% from $10 orders or larger; 25% from 
$25 orders or larger. 


10% — 15% — 25% — YOUR EXTRA DISCOUNT 
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3. KAGAWA, By Wm. Axling. (Harper’s; 195 pp., 75¢, paper.) 
Tite man wl oie sn. Bow oc... _._____.____.___.____ 25¢ 
4. RELIGION AND THE ISSUES OF LIFE. Eugene W. Ly- 
man. ($1.00; 140 pp.) A Hazen Foundation book. Only_____- 25¢ 
5. TOWARD THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. A highly 
significant book for reading, for study, for action. Classes do well 


to use it for an elective unit. Only__________-_------ SS 
9. QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. Robt. S. Bilheimer. 
($2.50; 181 pp.) Valuable reference. Now only___________-_-35¢ 
16. DESIGN FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. Sermons by Hugh T. 
Kerr. (Westminster, published at $2.50; 157 pp.) Only_____.66¢ 
17. RECREATION FOR THE AGING. Arthur M. Williams. 
($3.00; 192 pp.) A practical planning guide. Only ______---- 66¢ 


18. TOWARD SPIRITUAL SECURITY. Wesner Fallaw. (West- 
See, Ie eee 66¢ 
22. THE BIBLICAL FAITH AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. 
Edwin Lewis. (Westminster, $3.50; 224 pp.) Only______----66¢ 


AT 75c EACH 


23. WHAT IS GOD LIKE? By Robbie Trent. (Harper’s, $2.00, 
63 pp.) Illustrations by Josephine Haskell. This noted author of 
13 books dealing with children and religion helps answer a child’s 
questions about nature, men and their purpose, and God. In poetic 
form. On each page, a Bible verse to sum up the discussion. 
(| RARER os EMRE HLA Se IS RS NRE Pa ee 75¢ 


AT 99c EACH 


25. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S TEACHING. A. E. Baker, Ed. (West- 
minster, $3.00; 202 pp.) A rewarding work. Only___________ 99¢ 
26. GOLDEN BOOK OF IMMORTALITY. (Association Press, 
232 pp., including index, $2.50) A choice collection of inspiring 
statements by notable Christian leaders. A Religious Book Club 


ne ee 99¢ 
27. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, by E. F. Scott (S. C. 
Ira I a 99¢ 


28. AS I REMEMBER. Autobiography of Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
(Harper’s, $3.50, 315 pp.) The fascinating story of a remarkable 


i Re ERE ee: 99¢ 
29. TRADITION, FREEDOM, AND THE SPIRIT. By Daniel 
Jenkins. (Westminster, $3, 195 pp.) Jus# --_-_--____________ 99¢ 


33. POT-LUCK SURPRISE PACKAGE. THREE adult books, 
unlisted, in small quantity, for only $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A $4.50 value or even more for only ______---__________. $1.25 


r  » » «MAR, THIS COUPON TODAT! 


All orders shipped within 48 hours of receipt. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 758 

512 E. Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Decisions Determine Destinies 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 12, 1959 
Deuteronomy 29-34; Printed Text 30:15-16; 31:7-13 


The Israelites stood on the verge of the 
Promised Land. All for which they had 
hoped for a generation was finally in 
sight. Would they succeed in occupying 
the land, or would they fail as their 
fathers had done? That was the question 
which troubled Moses. He recalled how 
the earlier generation had failed at Ka- 
desh-Barnea because the people had 
taken counsel of their fears and failed 
to recognize and follow the leaders whom 
God had raised up for them. They had 
turned back into the wilderness and for 
forty years had fed their flocks on its 
scanty vegetation. And now a new gen- 
eration had risen in their stead, a new 
and hardier generation, and once more 
the opportunity to enter the Promised 
Land had come. Even if they succeeded 
in that endeavor, would they be able to 
hold the land in the generation still to 
come ? 

Moses knew that his own days were 
limited. He would not be able to lead 
the Israelites across the river. The lead- 
ership was passing into younger hands. 
The Book of Deuteronomy contains three 
addresses, said to have been given by 
Moses under these circumstances to the 
Israelites as they stood encamped in the 
plains of Moab, waiting for the favorable 
opportunity to cross. Our printed lesson 
brings before us the peroration of his 
third and final address. 


1. Choose the Right Way, 30:15-20 

What is the right way? It is described 
in vs. 16 and again in vs. 20. Three 
observations are in order. First, it is 
God’s way and not our own. Second, it 
is the way set before us in the command- 
ments, statutes and ordinances, specif- 
ically rehearsed by Moses in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, including the Ten Com- 
mandments (chapter 6) and a host of 
other ordinances dealing with every as- 
pect of Israel’s life. This was God’s 
way for Israel. The way for us is set 
before us more clearly in the life and 
teachings of Jesus (including the Sermon 
on the Mount), who said, “I have come 
not to abolish them but to fulfill them. 
You have heard that it was said . . . but 
I say to you.” According to Moses, these 
various commandments can all be sum- 
marized in one great commandment. 
That had been made clear in the begin- 
ning of his address: “The Lord our 
God is one Lord; and you shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your 
might” (6:1-6). Now, as he comes to 
summarize what he has said, and to drive 
the consequences home, he twice reiterates 
that love to God is the soil from which 
obedience to the specific commands must 
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spring (vss. 16 and 20). Moses taught 
that God’s requirements can be sum- 
marized in one great commandment, “You 
shall love the Lord your God.” Jesus 
later taught that there is a second which 
must be added to it: “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself. On these two 
commandments,” he said, “hang all the 
law and the prophets.” 

God’s way for man is then the way of 
love—love to God and love to his fel- 
lowman. To follow this way, says Moses, 
means life and good; to turn aside from 
it means death and evil. 

As John Oxenham has put it: Each 
individual must follow this way or an- 
other way. 

To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way. 

And the High Soul climbs the High way, 

And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 

And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low. 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 

It is the choice “between slackness and 
industry, between obedience and disloyal- 
ty, between courtesy and boorishness, be- 
tween, on the one hand, the spirit which 
will tend to build up true union and fel- 
lowship of aim as a real City of God, 
and on the other hand that low and self- 
ish existence which tends to make society 
a mere herding together of individuals 
who are corrupted instead of improved 
by association one with another.” To 
choose the high road means to live a 
straight life, to reject every sort of deceit 
and untruthfulness, to keep our tongues 
from evil, to speak no slander or im- 
purity, to work honestly and cheerfully, 
and to make the best use of whatever tal- 
ents God has given us. What else? 

The consequences of our choice are 
life and good on the one hand and death 
and evil on the other. It is the great 
and decisive choice that will determine 
our final destiny, but every lesser choice 
has its consequences tending in one di- 
rection or the other. And often a single 
choice will determine the future direc- 
tion of our lives. 

“A good doctor can destroy his whole 
career in just one second by violating the 
rules of his profession. A peerless lawyer 
can destroy himself in taking just one 
little bribe. A college man highly honored 
on his campus needs to be caught cheating 
in an examination just once, and he is no 
longer honored.” (Frank Mead in Tar- 
bell’s Teachers Guide.) 

The choice between life and good and 
death and evil is also a choice for the 
nation. It is that which Moses had pri- 
marily in mind. If Israel chose to obey 
God’s laws and to turn aside from idols, 


all would be blessed; if they disobeyed 
the divine laws and worshipped the false 
gods of the people about them they would 
ultimately perish. 

Says the 20th Century Quarterly: 

“Perhaps the confusion, the lack of 
leadership, the uncertainty of direction in 
our day results partly from the fact that 
we have tried to drift along without mak- 
ing primary choices. We have wanted 
honor, but we have not wanted it bad 
enough to give up the material rewards 
of compromise. We have wanted peace, 
but we have been unwilling to apply the 
principles of brotherhood and good will 
upon which peace depends. We have 
wanted the world to be Christian but too 
often on Methodist or Presbyterian or 
American terms. Personally we have 
tried to choose God without giving up self. 

“The result of these choices with res- 
ervations has been a half-faith in which 
the good has too often been corrupted and 
the evil veiled. Our honor has been the 
honor of expediency. Our peace has been 
the peace of subjection and exploitation. 
Our missions have been consistently de- 
nominationally imperialistic and some- 
times nationally so. Our religion has been 
a half-hearted affair. And the most tragic 
part of it all is that we have fooled our- 
selves into believing that God would be 
satisfied with a half choice.” 


So writes a modern theologian. How 
far would you agree? 


Il. Follow the Right Leader, 31:1-3 

Moses was facing the greatest disap- 
pointment of his life. He had hoped 
above all else that he might be able to 
lead the Children of Israel across the 
Jordan and into the Promised Land. God 
had led him to see that this would not 
be possible. He prayed earnestly that his 
life might be prolonged long enough to 
fulfill his life’s ambition. But he came 
to see that his prayer would not be 
granted. 


In chapter 31 Moses reminds the people 
of his failing strength—“I am a hundred 
and twenty years old this day (120 as 
used by the Hebrews is often a round 
number, suggesting three generations—3 
times 40; it may mean here simply an 
old man who has seen his grandchildren 
grow to maturity). I am no longer able 
to go out and come in” as I once did. 
Even if I lived I would not be able to 
lead you as in the past. “And the Lord 
has said to me, you shall not go over 
this Jordan.” But Moses’ thoughts were 
in the future, not the past. “The Lord 
your God himself will go before you. . .” 


There was grave danger that the people 
would be disheartened by Moses’ death, 
feeling that no one could take his place, 
or do what he had done. Moses wanted 
them to realize that God was their true 
leader and that their success was certain 
so long as they realized that fact; that 
no mere man was indispensable; that 
Joshua, a man who had proved his abil- 
ities, would lead them when he was gone; 
and that they were to follow Joshua, so 
far as he followed God. 

So it has always been; so it will al- 
ways be. Leaders there must be, and in 
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this democratic age, it is essential that 
we choose the right leaders. No single 
man is indispensable. Our real leader is 
God. No human leader is a safe leader, 
unless he is amenable to God’s will. If 
a nation has God as its leader it can be 
assured of the final victory. As someone 
has stated it, “A nation can survive the 
loss of a leader, but it can never survive 
the loss of its ideals.” ‘Men come and 
go,” says Frank Mead, “leaders rise and 
fall. There is no indispensable man; 
only God is indispensable.” 

“God himself will go over before you,” 
said Moses, and “he will destroy these 
nations before you. . . .”” These words, 
we need to remember, were spoken a 
millennium and more before Christ, and 
before God’s character was fully known. 
It seeed to Moses and his contemporaries 
that Israel’s mission as the people of 
God was jeopardized so long as paganism 
in their midst was not extirpated. When 
Jesus came bespeaking God’s love for 
all mankind the world was shown a bet- 
ter way, a way, however, which still 
seems beyond us. We are prepared now, 
if the necessity arises, to devastate areas, 
in comparison with which Palestine is 
only an insignificant speck. 

Moses’ last words to the people whom 
he had led from the land of bondage to 
the verge of the promised land were: “Be 
strong and of good courage; do not fear 
or be in dread of them [your enemies]; 
for it is the Lord your God who goes 
with you; he will not fail you or forsake 
you.” Men fail us, none of them, even 
the best of them, ever live up entirely 
to our hopes, but God will never fail us. 
That was Moses’ great word of assurance. 

And this same message in essence he 
gives to Joshua, his chosen successor, 
publicly before the people: ““Then Moses 
summoned Joshua and said to him in 
the sight of all Israel, “Be strong and 
of good courage. . .” (31:7). 

Why this repeated admonition (com- 
pare also Joshua 1:6-8, 18)? Joshua 
was no young and untried warrior; he 
had proved himself a worthy lieutenant 
and leader of men for many years—on 
an espionage expedition through Pales- 
tine, as captain of Israel’s hosts. But 
he is about to embark on the most dif- 
ficult and daring enterprise of his career, 
to lead the Israelites on a perilous adven- 
ture, the conquest of Canaan—from 
which the fathers of the present genera- 
tion of Israelites had turned back, de- 
feated and dismayed. And he could no 
longer count on Moses’ counsel and sup- 
port. There would be need for courage 
on the part of both leader and people. 

There would be need for physical cour- 
age—in the presence of the foe. As James 
Hastings says: 

“This was the first requirement, and it 
is a quality of which man has ever stood 
in need. Since the far-off days when he 
roamed a wild denizen of the forest, he 


has had to fight for his life and for the 
defence of all dear to him. Some have 
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disparaged physical courage on the ground 
that it is a quality possessed in equal or 
even greater degree by members of the 
brute creation. ... But this is to ignore 
the fact that physical courage is really 
a nobler quality in man than the brutes 
because of man’s greater intelligence and 
sensibility. In other words it is never 
purely physical. There is a world of dif- 
ference between courage and insensibility 
to danger. A man may rush into danger 
without hesitation, simply because he does 
not know what danger is. . . . After all, 
if there is no fear there is no danger... 
For the very essence of courage consists 
in the appreciation of fear; and a per- 
sistence in duty notwithstanding.” 

All of us are afraid at times. Do we 
turn away from the path of duty in such 
times, or do we go ahead? That is the 
question. 

It may be that it was physical courage 
that Moses had in mind when he ad- 
dressed Joshua. More likely it was moral 
courage, as well, that he had in mind. 
Many of our political leaders at the pres- 
ent time argue that it is the duty of a 
legislator or other office-holder to follow 
the wishes of the people, or at least that 
of the majority of his consituents. Ber- 
nard D. Nossiter writing on ‘““The Team- 
sters” in Harper’s Magazine for May, 
1959, says, ““Hoffa’s life lesson has been 
that money can buy just about everything 
—judges, police, politicians, loyalty, 
status and above all power.” He is 
quoted by others as saying cynically that 
“everyone has his price.” Gangsters 
in labor unions and elsewhere have be- 
come a national menace in part because 
their victims yield to intimidation. Per- 
haps we would do the same under sim- 
ilar circumstances. It takes courage to 
fight back when one’s business may be 
destroyed, or when one’s limbs may be 
broken. It takes courage to refuse a 
“gift” that is there for the taking, if only 
one is willing to prostitute his gifts, or 
to look the other way when the interest 
of one’s “friend” is concerned. It calls 
for courage to take an unpopular stand 
when it means probable defeat at the 
polls. Moses’ most difficult hours came 
when the people murmured at his lead- 
ership, when they rebelled against his 
policies and demanded that he lead them 
back into the land from whence they 
came. No doubt Moses saw that Joshua 
would need courage to resist popular 
pressure again and again, and the pres- 
sure of the interests which always seek 
for privileged position where they might 
gain at the public expense. 

“Be strong and of good courage,” said 
Moses, “for you shall go with this peo- 
ple into the land which the Lord has 
sworn to their fathers to give them... .” 
Men are courageous in a variety of en- 
terprises, good, bad and indifferent, in- 
spired by a variety of motives. Moses 
suggests that Joshua had a double mo- 
tivation. First, it is God’s enterprise 
in which he is engaged—it is in the line 
of duty—it is the Lord’s work in which 
he is called to have a share. If once we 


grasp the fact that our calling in life is 
a divine calling (whatever that calling 
may be), that is the sphere of life in 
which we are called to bear our witness, 
and to perform our service for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, then we will find it far 
easier to “be strong and of good cour- 
age.” 

The second motivation follows from 
the first, and reinforces it: “It is the 
Lord who goes before you [to guide you 
in the right way], he will be with you. 

..” In other words God will guide and 
strengthen us. “Without God what can 
you do?” asks Henry Van Dyke (Man- 
hood, Faith and Courage). “You are a 
frail, weak, tempted, mortal creature. 
The burdens of life will crush you, the 
evils of sin will destroy you, the tem- 
pests of trouble will overwhelm you, 
the darkness of death will engulf you. 
3ut if you are joined to God, you can 
resist and endure and fight and conquer, 
in his strength.” (Quoted by James Has- 
tings, in The Speaker’s Bible.) Many 
have found it so, and so may we. 


lll. Look to the Future 


““And Moses wrote this law,” we read, 
“and gave it to the priests. . .” (31:9). 
How much of the law Moses actually 
wrote, we do not know. The law as we 
have it (in the Pentateuch) has been 
edited by later hands. But according to 
the tradition of the Israelites Moses was 
the basic law giver and as the legal cor- 
pus grew it still remained the law of 
Moses. And Moses we read gave com- 
mands that at the end of every seven 
years, at the feast of booths, all Israel 
should assemble for the public reading 
of the law. The great leader, now about 
to pass off the scene, was looking to the 
future. He had previously instructed 
parents to instruct their children, for 
nothing can take the place of home train- 
ing (chapter 6). He had more provision 
for certain weekly, monthly and annual 
observances, for these recurring cycles 
have their psychological value. Now, in 
addition, he proposes a seventh-year cov- 
enant observance, in which the whole 
nation is to participate. This provision 
was made, in part, it may be, because it 
was not yet possible for individuals to 
have copies of the law in their own pos- 
session, and without some such effort the 
memory of the law might easily become 
corrupted. 

Pierson Parker, writing in the Inter- 
preter’s Bible, reminds us that “the im- 
plications of this ancient provision have 
developed through the ages. 

“(a) This law was the nucleus around 
which gathered the scripture of the O.T. 
and the N.T. With each step in its growth 
the Bible has acquired greater sacredness. 
(b) The Bible becomes the possession and 
the responsibility of the religious commu- 
nity. The religious community—the church 
—preserves it. The church devotes more 
scholarship to the Bible than ever has gone 
into any other book, sparing no pains to 
secure the purest Biblical texts and to 
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BLESSING FOR AN ALIEN 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 19, 1959 
The Book of Ruth. Printed Text, 1:19—2:3; 4:14-17 


The Book of Ruth is universally re- 
garded as one of the most charming 
idylls in all literature. 

The story in its main outlines is fa- 
miliar to us all, yet new points of interest 
emerge with every fresh reading, and 
many of its implications have a par- 
ticular significance for our own age. 


Chapter One 

In the days of the Judges, when “there 
was no king in Israel” and “every man 
did what was right in his own eyes” 
(Judges 21:25), a great famine arose 
in Bethlehem of Judah. Elimelech, one of 
the inhabitants of the village, found it 
hard to provide for himself and his fam- 
ily. He determined to try his fortunes 
in Moab, a land on the opposite side 
of the Dead Sea. Its people were related 
to the Israelites, but with different re- 
ligious ideals. We can imagine that 
Elimelech was severely criticized for his 
determination to settle in a heathen land. 
Evidently he thought that material ad- 
vantages outweighed the spiritual risk. 
Or perhaps he was indifferent to religious 
considerations. They are sometimes dis- 
regarded in modern homes as well. 

The inhabitants treated Elimelech and 
his family kindly, but after a few years 
he sickened and died. As Naomi made 
no move to return to her native land, it 
was natural that her sons in due time 
should marry two of the daughters of 
Moab. Shortly thereafter both of the 
sons died. Then Naomi decided to re- 
turn to Bethlehem. It was the economic 
motive that prompted her. She had 
heard in the country of Moab how the 
Lord had visited his people in giving 
them bread. Orpah and Ruth, her two 
daughters-in-law, offered to accompany 
her, which indicates that the common 
jokes about mothers-in-law are some- 
times out of place. But Naomi was a 
very practical woman. She saw no place 
for the wives of her sons in her native 





elicit their import. (c) With the growth 
of the Bible its usefulness has grown far 
more. By its standard Christianity tests 
its own faith. It forms the heart of the 
church’s liturgy and worship. It is the 
center and source of the personal devo- 
tional life, a bulwark against tempta- 
tion, and inspiration to good works. (d) 
The impact of the Biblical message felt 
first in Israel, has been carried to the 
Western church and then through all the 
earth.” 


Moses made careful provision in his 
day that not only Israel, but all sojour- 
ners in the land “may hear and learn 

. and be careful to do all the words 
of this law.” And that is the obligation 


which now rests upon us. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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land. In that day marriage was a wom- 
an’s only guaranatee of comfort and se- 
curity. It would not be possible for them 
to find husbands, she pointed out, in 
Bethlehem. There was too much preju- 
dice against foreigners. She suggested 
that they return to their own homes, and 
she prayed that God would deal as 
kindly with them as they had with her 
sons and herself. “The Lord grant that 
you may find a home, each of you in the 
house of her husband,” was her prayer. 


Orpah was finally persuaded that this 
advice was wise. She kissed her mother- 
in-law and wept, and returned to her own 
home. Ruth, however, could not be dis- 
suaded. She stated that she would ac- 
company her mother-in-law wherever she 
went: ‘Where you lodge, I will lodge; 
your people will be my people, and your 
God my God.” She calls upon the God 
of Israel to witness her vow, indicating 
that her choice was due not only to her 
sincere affection for her mother-in-law 
and to her feeling that Naomi was old 
and could not do without her, but also 
in part at least to the fact that she had 
already chosen the Lord to be her God. 


In that day there were no newspapers 
or radios bringing news of the outside 
world. Life was uneventful. Naomi’s 
return was news; it stirred the whole 
community. The women (as indicated 
by the Revised Version) crowded about 
her. They wished to hear all about her 
experiences in that far-away land of 
Moab. Memories, however, were too 
strong for Naomi. She appears bitter 
and despondent, lacking both faith and 
courage. “Do not call me Naomi (pleas- 
ant),” she said, “‘call me Mara (bitter) ; 
for the Almighty has dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went away full and the Lord 
has brought me home again empty.” 


Chapter Two 

Ruth soon took in the situation. 
Naomi’s income was not sufficient to 
support either of them, and Naomi her- 
self was too old and broken to secure 
work. The younger woman decided, 
therefore, to take hold of the only oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, that of glean- 
ing in the harvest fields. It was rather 
a humiliating job, one also that involved 
a certain amount of personal danger for 
a young and attractive woman (2: 8-9, 
22). According to the Mosaic law, farm- 
ers were to leave a part of their crops in 
their fields for the poor to gather for 
their support (not a bad method of re- 
lief). Hard-hearted owners, however, 
discouraged the practice. Naomi was a 
proud woman, but she saw that it was 
the only course open to them, so she 


accepted Ruth’s offer to support the 
family. 

Ruth happened to come first to the 
field of Boaz, one of the richest and most 
influential men in the village. As an 
alien, she had no legal right to glean. 
She asked the overseer’s permission, and 
he, knowing Boaz’s generosity, granted 
it readily. An hour or so later Boaz 
himself came out from Bethlehem to see 
how the work was progressing. He gave 
his men a kindly greeting which was re- 
turned. Evidently there was good feel- 
ing here between employer and em- 
ployees. Boaz seemed to take a personal 
interest in the men who worked for him. 
Now, as his eyes roved over the field, 
he noticed Ruth. 

“Whose girl is this?” he asked the 
overseer. He replied that it was a Moab- 
itish girl who had come back to Bethle- 
hem with Naomi. “She has been here 
since morning,” he added, ‘“‘without rest- 
ing even a little’ (American Transla- 
tion). Evidently Ruth was an energetic 
young woman, not lazy. Boaz went over 
to speak to her. “Now, listen my girl,” 
he said (American Translation), “do not 
go to glean in any other field, nor leave 
this one, but stay here close by my 
women. Note the field that they are 
reaping and follow them. Have I not 
charged the servants not to molest you, 
and when you are thirsty, go to the water- 
jars, and drink some of what the serv- 
ants draw.” Boaz provides here not only 
for Ruth’s safety but also for her com- 
fort. Since the water had to be drawn 
and carried to the field from the village 
well, the jars were not free to all comers. 

Ruth was impressed by his thoughtful- 
ness. She bowed courteously, according 
to the Oriental custom, and said, “I am 
a foreigner. Why have I found such 
favor in your sight?” Boaz replied that 
it was because she had been so thought- 
ful of her mother-in-law. We do not 
doubt that this was a partial explana- 
tion. Everything in the story indicates 
that Boaz was a kind, generous and high- 
souled man. At the same time there are 
indications that Boaz was greatly at- 
tracted by Ruth. He was a middle-aged 
bachelor (3:10), and Ruth was evidently 
a pretty and attractive woman. 

When dinner time came Boaz asked her 
to come over and eat of the bread, and 
dip her piece in the cooling sauce (vine- 
gar) prepared for the reapers. He evi- 
dently expected her to sit beside him. 
But Ruth was modest and wise—for that 
age. So she sat down instead beside the 
reapers. Boaz then left orders that his 
reapers grant her special favors and not 
reproach her—i.e., do nothing to em- 
barrass her, and returned to his home. 
For Ruth it proved to be a highly suc- 
cessful day. When evening came she 
found she had gleaned about two-thirds 
of a bushel of barley. 

Naomi naturally wanted to know all 
about the events of the day, so after the 
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evening meal was over, and the surplus 
barely stored for future use, she proceed- 
ed to question her, putting her questions 
so fast that Ruth must have found it a 
little difficult to answer. When she learn- 
ed about Boaz’s kindness, she was greatly 
pleased and advised Ruth to take him 
at his word and glean in no other field. 
Her reference to Boaz as close kin, 
(2:20), suggests that she was already 
forming plans. 

Chapter Three 

It is natural to surmise that Naomi 
questioned Ruth closely each day after 
she returned from the harvest field; at 
any rate, she soon guessed the secret of 
Boaz’s growing interest in her daughter. 
And when several weeks had passed and 
the barley harvest was approaching its 
end, she decided that it was time for her 
to act—in Ruth’s interest. 

She began by suggesting to Ruth that 
it was her duty to seek rest (KJv) for her, 
i.e., the rest that only a home of her own 
could provide. Then she broached her 
plan. Quite plainly Boaz was in love 
with her, but he was too timid to speak 
(some men need to be encouraged to 
propose today). It was time, then, for 
Ruth to take things in her own hands. 
Boaz, Naomi reminds her, is a near kins- 
man. It was the custom among the Jews 
at this time for the nearest kinsman to 
redeem any property that a member of 
the family might have to sell, in order 
that it might remain in the family, and 
also at times to marry a relative’s widow. 
The law was that a man must marry his 
brother’s widow, if he died childless. The 
law was not enforced, however, even in 
the case of a brother, and it certainly did 
not lay obligation upon a lesser kinsman. 

Naomi suggested that Ruth go that 
night, when she knew that Boaz would 
be sleeping on the threshing floor and 
ask him to perform the duty of a kins- 
man; in other words to take her as his 
wife. We must not shut our eyes to the 
facts. It was a decided risk for Ruth 
to take such a step; her honor and her 
reputation were at stake. 

Young girls run some foolish risks 
today, and their experiences do not al- 
ways end as happily as that of Ruth. In 
this case Naomi is to be blamed more 
than Ruth. The latter did not under- 
stand fully all the customs of her adopted 
land; besides in that day daughters were 
more submissive to their mothers—and 
to their mothers-in-law—than now. To 
give Naomi credit, it must be granted that 
she knew that Ruth would be safe with 
Boaz. 

Ruth carried out Naomi’s instructions 
to the letter. She went that night to the 
threshing floor and laid herself down at 
Boaz’s feet. At midnight Boaz awoke 
and was startled to find a woman in the 
room. Ruth identified herself and in- 
vited him to throw over her the skirt of 
his garment. It was a reference to the 
Jewish marriage custom of throwing the 
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skirt of the man’s robe over his bride, 
thereby signifying that he had taken her 
under his protection. 

Boaz was highly appreciative of Ruth’s 
proposal. “May the Lord bless you, my 
girl,” he said. “This last kindness of 
yours is lovelier than the first, in that 
you have not run after the young men, 
either poor or rich” (American Trans- 
lation). These last words indicate that 
Boaz had thought that Ruth would not 
consider him as a husband on account 
of his age. 

Being a very honorable man, however, 
he pointed out that there was a nearer 
kinsman, whose rights must be consid- 
ered. But he assured her that the mar- 
riage would be arranged, if possible. 
Then recognizing that Ruth had acted 
somewhat indiscreetly, he arranged for 
her to leave undetected. Boaz is the real 
hero of this incident and perhaps of the 
book. Throughout the story he acts as 
a man of the highest ideals. 

When Ruth returned home, Naomi in- 
quired anxiously how she had fared. 
When Ruth told her of Boaz’s words, she 
knew that her plan had succeeded. “Wait, 
my daughter,” she said, “until you learn 
how the matter turns out; for the man 
will not rest but will settle the matter 
today.”” Naomi knew what to expect 
when a man is really in love. And she 
was right. Knowing that his love was 
returned, Boaz proceeded to move as 
rapidly as was possible in the East. 
Chapter Four 

Bright and early he appeared in the 
village square. He took a seat and wait- 
ed as patiently as possible until Naomi’s 
nearest kinsman happened to pass by. 
Everybody passed by the city gate sooner 
or later. Boaz hailed him and asked him 
to sit down. Then he picked out ten 
of the prominent citizens of the town, one 
by one as they passed by where he sat. 
The people recognized that something 
important was going to happen and grad- 
ually a crowd collected. 

When a court had been assembled in 
this informal way, Boaz disclosed the 
business he had in hand. Naomi was 
forced to sell her husband’s property. 
The nearest of kin had the right to buy 
it. Did he wish to do so in this case? 
He replied that he did. Then, said Boaz, 
you must take Ruth, his son’s Moabitish 
wife, as your own, the property to go in 
time to her children. The kinsman re- 
plied that he had one wife and could not 
afford to take another. Boaz then de- 
clared that he would buy all of Elim- 
elich’s property and at the same time 
marry Ruth. The nearest kinsman sig- 
nified that he yielded his rights in the 
case by drawing off one of his shoes and 
giving it to Boaz. According to the cus- 
toms of the day that act sealed the trans- 
action. 

A year passed by. Naomi was ra- 
diantly happy. The neighbors were pour- 
ing in to congratulate the grandmother, 


not only because she had a grandson but 
also because she had a daughter who was 
better to her than seven sons. And 
Naomi took the child and laid it in her 
bosom and became its nurse. 

This child, the writer tells us, was 
Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of 
David—one of the ancestors of Christ. 


The Characters 

What purpose did the author have in 
mind when he wrote this book? One 
scholar thinks that the author “could 
never have produced so beautiful a work, 
if he had been writing a pamphlet with 
a special didactic aim.” He simply 
tells the story of a woman’s fidelity and 
its reward to show us his ideal of the 
“Excellent Woman” and to make us feel 
God did not forget her. Perhaps so. 
Ruth was loyal, faithful, self-sacrificing 
and courteous, a thoroughly wholesome 
young woman. Such women usually find 
happiness in life. And there are men as 
generous, noble and pure as Boaz. Out 
of such homes there come men and women 
who will serve their country well. 

What can fathers and mothers do 
today to provide for the future happiness 
of their sons and daughters in homes of 
their own? Should it be left to chance? 
Should they be prepared for marriage? 
How? What should be the attitude of 
young men and young women toward 
each other? How can we promote whole- 
some romance? What is the ideal girl 
today? The ideal man? Are opportuni- 
ties provided for young people in your 
community to meet each other under the 
most favorable circumstances? What are 
the risks which young people face most 
frequently today? How can they be 
avoided ? 

Many students remind us that the 
Book of Ruth was written late in Israel’s 
history—in the days of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, at a time when the Israelites 
were very much prejudiced against aliens 
and with very stringent laws against 
intermarriage. It was meant to be, they 
think, a study in race relations, to indi- 
cate that foreigners, as despised as the 
Moabites, could accept Israel’s ideals, 
Israel’s religion, and have a real and 
vital part in the building of the King- 
dom. Ruth, the author intended to say, 
was a Case in point. 

There is a lesson here for us. Within 
our boundaries there are many people 
of alien stocks. For the most part we 
leave them severely alone. We make little 
or no attempt to assimilate them to our 
American ideals or to win them to our 
religion. And sometimes, unwittingly it 
may be, we cause our children to look 
down upon them. 

Not only do we have foreigners in our 
midst, but we also have the Jews, and 
many of us have prejudices against them 
which it is hard for us to lay aside. 

Then for those of us who live in both 
North and South there is a still more 
serious question. We are faced with the 
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BOOK NOTES 








THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN ETH- 
ICS. By Joseph Sittler. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge. 90 pp., $2.50. 

The thesis of this little book is that 
Christian ethics is not to be sought in a 
system of thought but in the Bible’s in- 
terrelation of ideas. All biblical teaching 
is organic; ethics are never instrumental. 
What God does “engenders” human 
deeds, for man is always God-related and 
God-dependent. While Jesus’ actual pro- 
nouncements are all occasional in char- 
acter, the “absolute demand” inherent in 
our relation to God causes faith to act 
through love. The author insists that we 
do not need so much to study the “prin- 
ciples” of Christian ethics as the “loyal- 
ty” of the Christian character to God. 
In this, of course, he is in harmony with 
most modern studies of ethical ideas. 


THE CHRIST OF THE EARLIEST CHRIS- 
TIANS. By William M. Ramsay. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va. 163 pp., $3.00. 

Introduced by a foreword from his 
Edinburgh professor, Dr. James Stewart, 
a young American pastor makes a study 
of the relation of the early preaching of 
the church as recorded in the Acts and 
the Epistles to what the Gospels tell us 
of Christ. The work is conservative in 
both thought and style and avoids many 
current issues. However, in those it faces 
it leads the pastor to think refreshingly. 


A NEW QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. By James M. Robinson. Alec. R. 
Allenson, Naperville, Ind. 128 pp., $2.25. 

This twenty-fifth volume in the paper- 
back series, Studies in Biblical Theology, 
analyzes the failure of Schweitzer’s earl- 
ier quest, and in the light of modern 
principles of historiography attempts to 
determine whether a new quest is legiti- 
mate. The heart of the book is a dem- 
onstration of the relation between the 
kerugma of the early church and the mes- 
sage of Jesus. The author finds the mes- 
sage, not so much in Jesus’ teachings as 
in his acts. The new quest is made pos- 
sible, the author feels not by any new 
discoveries in the basic kerugma or in the 
mind of Christ, but in the existentialist 
view of history. While the style of the 





most difficult and insistent problem in 
race relationships that any people could 
face. We have in our midst a race, with 
skin different from our own, brought 
here through no fault of their own, re- 
garded generally, whether justly or not, 
as an inferior race. No one who really 
faces the question in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus can feel satisfied that 
we have yet solved the problem as he 
would have us solve it. 

What should be our personal attitude 
toward members of other races, other 
nations, other religions? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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book is replete with complex sentences 
and big words, the thought is often in- 
teresting. The last chapter is the most 
attractively done, with its comparisons 
between the work and word of Christ and 
the purpose of the early church. The 
book is for the serious-minded. 
JULIAN Price Love. 

Louisville, Ky. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Luther’s Work—Sermons on Gospel of 
St. John, Chap. 6-8. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $6. 

The Great Paradox. Ad. Haentzschel. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$3.50. 

Psychology of Religion. Revised. Paul 
E. Johnson. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. $5. 

On Good _ Soil. Wilfred Bockelman. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95, cloth. $1.50, 
paper. 

Preparing for the Ministry. Charles F. 
Kemp. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50, 
paper. 

Of Time and Eternity. Charles Cryer. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Tear-Stained Path of Glory. Sara 
M. Snow. Greenwich Book Publishers, N.Y. 
$2.50. 

Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. 
Frederick C. Grant. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Action Patterns in School Desegregation. 
Herbert Wey and John Corey. Bureau of 
Publications, Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 
Bloomington, Ind. $1.50, paper. 

Career Planning. Leonard J. Smith. Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $3.50, paper. 

Dictionary of Thought. Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Libary, N. Y. $5. 

Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools 
and Colleges. Third edition. Porter Sar- 
gent Publisher, Boston, Mass. $5. 











These eight popular titles 
regularly sell for 35¢ each 


All 8 for 
$700 
® You Are Important 
by Roy L. Smith 
®@ Meditations From a Prison Cell 
by Olin Stockwell 
© Learning the Vocabulary of God 
by Frank C. Laubach 
e A Layman’s Guide to Our Lord’s Prayer 
by Kendrick Strong 
@ Six 20th Century Mystics 
by G. Ernest Thomas 
@ Alone With God 
by Grover C. Emmons 
® The Devout Life 
Thomas S. Kepler, Editor 
@ The Very Thought of Thee 
Douglas V. Steere and J. Minton 
Batten, Editors 
Regularly priced 35¢ each, all eight of these 


books on Summer Sale for $2.00 postpaid. Offer 
expires August $31, 1959. Order TODAY from 


Gs Uyoer Room 


World’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE ECUMENICAL 
ERA IN CHURCH 
AND SOCIETY 


“A Symposium in Honor of 
John A. Mackay“ 


Edited by 
Edward J. Jurji 


Is Ecumenical Christianity 
the Answer? 


These twelve essays, written in 
honor of Dr. John A. Mackay, 
President of Princeton Seminary 
and a pioneer in the Ecumenical 
movement, are a critical apprais- 
al of the aims and achievements 
of Ecumenical Christianity. Such 
leaders as Hendrik Kraemer, 
Norman Goodall, Eugene C. 


Blake and others, explore the. 


historical origins of the move- 
ment, its theological and biblical 
foundations and the impact it 
has had in America, Europe, Asia 
and Africa, as well as the prob- 
lems it faces in the areas of Reli- 
gion and Culture. $5.00 


The Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 

















MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Charles A. Rassi, from Hamtramck, 
Mich., to Box 264, Beattyville, Ky., July 
15. 

James F. Dickenson, Fairmont, N. C., 
will become pastor of the Dillon, S. C., 
church in late summer. 

Angus G. Mcinnis, Sanford, Fla., 
become assistant pastor of the 
church, Charlotte, N. C., July 1. 

William D. Varker, Culpeper, Va., will 
become pastor of Westminster church, 
Greensboro, N. C., Sept. 1. 

J. O. Howell, a Baptist pastor of Broad- 
way, N. C., and a 1959 graduate of South- 
eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
has accepted a call to the Wentworth, 
N. C., and Smyrna Presbyterian churches. 

Joseph W. Flora, who has been Minister 
of Education in the First church, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has resigned in order to enter 
Union Seminary of Virginia this fall. 

Harold L. Thomas, from Tampa, Fla., 
to 862 N. W. 29th Terrace, Apt. A, Miami 
37, Fla. 

Byron T. Price, from Vidor, Texas, to 
1629 W. 18th St., Texarkana, Texas. 

C. H. Nabers, from Greenville, S. C., to 
Box 197, Fernandina Beach, Fla. 

Charles W. Anderson, from Mississippi 
City, Miss., to 3637 McFontine St., Dallas, 
Texas. 








will 
First 


Presbyterian, U.P. USA 

Robert D. Daffin, from Hallstead, Pa., 
to 21 W. North St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

DeWitt Stauffer, from Pershing, Mo., to 
a National Missions assignment in Dorn, 
Minn. 

Earl C. McConnelee, from Moran, Kans., 
to the Ross Memorial church, Stockton, 
Mo. 

Herbert P. Manning, from 
Mo., to the Memorial 
Ariz. 

R. Bruce Crowell, from Mesa, Ariz., to 
Tucson, where he is studying at the 
University of Arizona. 

Newton H. White, 3d, of Northminster 
church, Tucson, Ariz., will be the organiz- 
ing minister of a new church in North 
west Tucson beginning Sept. 1. 

Donald K. Francis has left his Yuma, 
Ariz., work, having been called to active 
service as a reserve Army Air 
chaplain. 

Marshall J. Fancher, formerly of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and more recently of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, is the new 
ciate executive secretary of the Depart 
ment of Ministerial Relations, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

George Frear, from Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Waterville, N. Y. 

J. Richard Hart, from Pleasantville, 
N. Y., to the First church, Geneva, N. Y. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Coeducational Junior College 

At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

* Basic Liberal Arts 

* Terminal Business Education 

* Voice + Piano + Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
for women, approved town residences for 
men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunities. 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. 


John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 


Kirksville, 
church, Phoenix, 


Corps 


asso- 








E. Eugene Huff, from Morton Grove, 
lll., to associate minister of the North 
Avenue church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Stuart B. Ryder, from Buffaio, N. Y., to 
assistant pastor of the Yorktown, N. Y., 
church. 

Robert E. Reid, from Adamsville, Pa., to 
ovina Center, N. Y. 

MISSIONARIES 

Evelyn Louise Colvin has been ap- 
pointed an evangelistic missionary to 
Taiwan by the Presbyterian, U. S. Board. 

The Charles Ross family of the Belgian 
Congo will arrive in New York in early 
August on their first regular furlough. 

The R. K. Robinson family from Mokpo, 
Korea, to 1204 Rennie Ave., Richmond 
27, Va., on furlough. 

John Elder, from New York City to Box 
1505, Teheran, Iran. 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN MISSION 

William B. Rogers, Denton, Texas, pas- 
tor, will become director of the University 
Christian Mission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches Sept. 1. He has been 
Presbyterian chaplain to students at 
North Texas State Teachers College of 
Texas Woman’s University for the past 
four years. 
CHAUTAUQUA CHAPLAINS 

Chaplains at Chautauqua, N. Y., for the 
season include: 

July 5-10: Norman Goodall, London. 

July 12-17: John Short, Toronto. 

July 19-24: Clarence Jordan, Koinonia 
Farms, Americus, Ga. 

July 26-31: John R. Bodo, 
cisco Seminary. 

Aug. 2-7: Clayton E. Williams, Ameri- 


San Fran- 


can Church, Paris, France. 

Aug. 9-14: Norman H. Snaith, Leeds, 
England. 

Aug. 16-21: Sydney Hall Evans, Uni- 
versity of London. 

Aug. 23-28: Jesse B. Barber, New York 
City. 

Aug. 30: Cecil Northcott, London. 
DEATHS 

Archie C. Ingram, 66, pastor-emeritus 
of the Bogalousa, La., church where he 
had served from 1928 until his retirement 
last year, died June 8. In 1948 he was 
Moderator of the synod. 

Ernest Riemer died in Auburn, N. Y., 
June 2. 


DCEs 

Ann Woody, from Charlotte, N. C., to 
the First church, Fifth Avenue at F St., 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Al Jepson, who has 
Christian education in Trinity church, 
Charlotte, N. C., expects to engage in 
graduate work either at Union Seminary 
in Virginia, or Austin Seminary, this fall. 
He is a graduate of Fuller Seminary. 

Mae McClure, from Thomasboro, N. C., 
to the Sardis church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Barbara McDonald, a recent graduate 
of Agnes Scott, is the new DCE in the 
Thomasboro, N. C., church. 

Caroline V. Goodman, from Churchville, 
Va., to the St. Paul church, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Scott Westmoreland, who has been at- 
tending the Yale Divinity School will 
serve as Christian education assistant in 
the First church, Phoenix, Ariz., until 
next year. 
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Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


accredited. 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a _ well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 
Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


FLORA 
MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 
Established 
1896 





The Vardell Scholarships 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 








¥% Belhaven is the college for YOU. . 


BECAUSE it is small, student and 
faculty relationships are close 
and friendly. 

BECAUSE it is a Christian school, 
it offers the best atmosphere 
for intellectual growth. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 








Belhaven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
McFerran Crowe, President 


A Four-Year Coeducational College Owned by 
the Synod of Mississippi 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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